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Leads in Heavy Sales of Pig Iron 


Basic Firm, Following Cutting by One Producer—Some Slackening 
in Finished Lines in the East—Ore Freight Rate Established 


The announcement of the Carnegie Steel Co. of 


an:advance of $1 a ton on steel bars, effective April 
20, the advance of the Republic Iron & Steel Co. of 
$1 on bars and plates, and the general expectation 
that the independents will act in harmony with the 
policy of the Steel Corporation in endeavoring to 
establish higher levels have stimulated the making of 
contracts at the old prices. Nearly all indications are 
that the market situation is but the fact 
that the demand is again slackening in the east, par- 
ticularly in the Philadelphia territory, where there 1s 
some shading on plates and shapes, cannot be ignored. 
Philadelphia is apparently the weakest spot in the 
country on shapes. In the Chicago district, condi- 
tions are highly satisfactory. 


stronger, 


The selling of Lake Superior iron 
ores continues steadily at a moderate 
rate. The futility of attempts in 
these times to control rates and 

prices is shown by the sudden. col- 
lapse of the effort of the independent vessel Owners 
to establish a net rate of 45 cents on ore from the 
head of the lakes to lower lake ports. 


Iron 
Ore 


The day fol- 
lowing the meeting, a number of the vesseimen who 
attended it contracted to carry at 40 cents, which 
has now been established as the rate, a reduction of 
5 cents from the carrying charge at which a large 
percentage of the business was done last year. It is 
expected that contracts to carry 20,000,000 tons will be 
made before the close of this week. The first train- 
load of ore to be brought down from the Mesabi 
range this season arrived at Superior, Wis., over the 
Great Northern on Monday, April 15. Spanish non- 
Bessemer ore is now being offered in the east at 
7 cents, delivered, the price at which it freely sold 
before the advance in ocean freight rates, which are 
now receding. 

Uncertainty concerning the coke sit- 
uation still deters sellers in eastern 
Pennsylvania from taking orders for 
pig iron for future delivery. The 
basic market in the east shows con- 
siderable strength, and this is also true in the central 
West in spite of the fact that a Cleveland firm has sold 
about 28,000 tons to two consumers for last half 
delivery at from 75 cents to $1 less than other sellers 
are willing to take. Recent sales in the Chicago terri- 
tory are estimated to amount te 75,000 tons, including 
35,000 tons taken by the leading radiator company. 


Pig 
Iron 


The Bethlehem Steel Co., as it now has a very com- 
fortable tonnage on its books, is not anxious to take 
more basic at present, but the hope of some other 
producers that the company will permanently retire 
as a seller will not be realized. Eastern malleable 
buyers have been placing orders liberally at about $16, 
delivered in New England. About 10,000 tons of 
Lake Superior charcoal have been sold in the east at 
about $15.50, Buffalo. The leading pipe company 
has purchased 60,000 tons of foundry grades from the 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. Quotations on 
ferro-manganese have been advanced $2.50, making 
the new price $43.50, Baltimore. Before the advance 
was announced, about 10,000 tons were sold at $41. 
Important structural orders have not 
been numerous, but a large amount 
of business is pending and many 
small orders have been placed. Con- 
tracts in New York include 1,500 
tons taken by the Hinkle Iron Works for a_ loft, 
1,400 tons by. Mulcahey & Gibson for the Kaye build- 
ing, and 1,000 tons awarded to A. E. Norton & Co. 
for a loft. The contract is about to be awarded for 
from 6,000 to 8.000 tons for the Stern Bros. store, 
New York. It is understood that the contract will 
eo to one of two independént concerns. Bethlehem 
sections are specified. 


Structural 
Awards 


Specifications on. standard sections 
and light rails continue very heavy 


Railroad wee a . 
Buvi in the Pittsburgh district. The Steel 
uying Corporation is doing all in its power 

I g I 


to get out a heavy production. The 
Harriman lines have awarded 40,000 tons of open- 
hearth rails, about half going to the Steel Corporation 
and the remainder to the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 
It is also understood unofficially that 60,000 tons addi- 
tional have been ordered. The Northern Pacific has 
ordered 5,000 tons from the Cambria Steel Co., and 
has placed a supplemental order for 5,000 tons of 
Mayari Bessemer rails with the Maryland Steel Co. 
The International & Great Northern has_ ordered 
12,000 tons from the Tennessee company. The North- 
western has ordered 5,800 tons of plates and shapes, 
divided between the American Bridge Co., which took 
1,600 tons, and an independent company. The Lacka- 
wanna Steel Co. will furnish 2,500 tons of reinforcing 
bars and 1,500 to 2,000 tons of sheet piling for the 
D., L. & W. viaduct at Scranton. The Erie has 
ordered 2,300 tons for a coal storage plant at Ham- 
mond, Ind. 
































Basic Firm in‘Spite of Low Cleveland Prices 
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Office of Tue [ron TravE Review, 
2148-49 Oliver Bldg., April 16 

New business has not been so large 
in the iron and steel trade during 
the past week, but prices have shown 
the influence of well filled order 
books for some time ahead, and have 
advanced in most finished lines of 
steel, while pig iron has shown sub- 
stantial strength and generally better 
prices. One of the largest pipe orders 
of the year was placed with the lead- 
ing interest. Coke production has 
become more normal and fancy prices 
for spot coke have diminished. Sheets 
advanced from $1 to $2 a ton, mer- 
chant bars have advanced $1, the 
semi-finished steel market is stronger 
and more active and production is 
continuing at the record-breaking 
rate of March, thus far into April 
The general trend of the market is 
still upward, both as to volume of 
business and in prices. 

Pig Iron.—The market for pig iron 
during the past week has been quiet. 
but with very firm prices. Bessemer 
sales were few, in small tonnages, and 
without change in price. In spite of 
the low price made on two sales by 
a Cleveland firm, basic iron is firm 
at $13.25 to $13.50, valley, respect- 
ively, for prompt shipment and for 
third quarter delivery. Some fairly 
large inquiries brought quotations of 
$13.50 for the last half. A _ sale of 
5,000 tons to the Colonial Steel Co.. 
Pittsburgh, was concluded at $13.25. 
furnace. There are a number of im- 
portant inquiries in the hands of the 
larger iron manufacturers which are 
expected to be closed almost any day. 
and materially to change the market 
for basic iron. Foundry iron has 
been active, and between 7,000 and 
8,000 tons were closed, a part of 
which is the 3,000 tons placed by 
the Westinghouse Machine Co., for 
last half delivery on a basis of $13.50. 
valley. An inquiry for 1,000 tons for 
prompt shipment was also quoted at 
$13.25, but furnaces making 
foundry iron are so well filled up 
with tonnage that it is difficult to get 
this price repeated. Gray forge has 
taken a turn upward, and sales in 
small lots are being made on a basis 
of $13.10 to $13.25, valley. There is 
practically no gray forge iron avaiia- 
ble for prompt shipment, as furnaces 


running on this brand of iron are 
sold up to July 1. The higher price 
of coke is influencing the price sit- 
uation on all grades of pig iron, and 
there is practically an end to all low 
quotations for iron for the time be- 
ing. We quote the market as_ fol- 
lows: 
(Prompt Shipment.) 


SINE | EP os a 5 ea rare kg 640 % . $14.25 
pemeemer, Pitteparah .nccccccscvsvrces 15.15 
Ree ee eee pe eee fy 
Basic, Pittsburgh AA ero ee 14.10 
No. 2 foundry. Pittsburgh............ 14.40 
Gray forge yy? ae ar eee 13.90 
Malleabl aie re so. BOLO 
(Third Quarter.) 
ee ee ere $14.25 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh ............. Pre bb 
RE ee eee ee eve eS 
mo: 8 “foundry, Pitteburgns.......000 14.40 
C0 O9 1) SONNG:! | PECOMIT Ds 0 so osc cc ecicces 14.00 
Malleapie, Pittebur@h .....cicccccvece 14.10 


Ferro-Alloys.—The scarcity of fer- 
ro-manganese continues, and _ fancy 
prices are being paid for prompt 
shipment in small lots. Sales are 
very few, and the market appears to 
be entirely devoid of any stability. 
buyers and sellers agreeing on prices 
governing the peculiar conditions 
Some sales of the past week are re- 
ported in car load lots at $45 and 
$50, Baltimore, and quotations for 
forward delivery are not generally ob- 
tainable. Some quotations for last 
half have been made at $43, but if 
producers begin. shipping again, it is 
believed that $41 will be obtainable 
The demand for 50 per cent ferro- 
silicon is unchanged, at $70 to $71 
Domestic grades are quiet. 

We quote ferro-manganese nominally at $45, 
3altimore, for prompt delivery. The freight 
rate from Baltimore to Pittsburgh is $1.95 per 
ton. 

Fifty per cent ferro-silicon is quoted nom- 
inally at $70 to $71, Pittsburgh, for prompt 
and forward delivery; 12 per cent, $22; 11 per 
cent, $21; 19 per cent, $20, f. o. b. Globe, 
Jisco and Ashland furnaces. The freight rate 
to Pittsburgh is $1.90. The foreign grades 
are held at $1 or more a ton over domestic 
mete, 

Plates.—The’ market for plates has 
been somewhat quieter during the 
past week, although inquiries are 
quite numerous, and prices are firm 
at 1.20c for plates and also for shapes 
In addition to_1,900 box cars for the 
Atlantic Coast Line, which went to 
the Mount Vernon Car Mfg. Co., as 
announced last week, another for 100 
steel flat cars for the same com- 
pany was placed with the Standard 
Steel Car Co.° Inquiries are also in 


the hands of car builders for 60 100 
ton steel gondola cars for the Ali- 
quippa & Southern railroad, a termi 
nal of the Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Co., at Aliquippa. Some inquiries are 
still pending for plates for ship build- 
ing requirements, some of the heav- 
iest tonnages being delayed because 
of pending legislation. The Santa 
Fe railroad is expected in the mar 
ket shortly for a large number of cars 
but the inquiry is not yet in definite 
form. Plate mills are all operating 
to capacity, and in some cases are 
behind on deliveries. We quote the 
market as follows: 


Tank plates, % inch thick, 6% to 100 incl 
es, 1.15c to 1.20c. Extras are as follows 
100 pounds: Joiler and flange steel plates 


0.10c; A. B. M. and ordinary firebox steel 
plates, 0.20c; still bottom steel, 0.30c; marine 
steel, 0.49c; locomotive firebox steel, 0.50c; 


ight taper plate 





all sketches excepting str: 
, 


varying not more than 4 inches in width at 


ends, narrowest and being not less than 


inches, 0.10c; circles, 0.20c Plates in widtl 
over 100 inches up to 110 inches, 0.05c; over 
110 inches up to 115 inches,.0.10c; over 115 
inches up to 120 inches, 0.15c; over 120 
inches up to 125 inches, 0.25c; over 125 
nches up to 139 inches, 0.50c; over 130 
inches, le. Gages under % inch to and in 
cluding #;-inch plate on thin edge, 0.10c; 
under ;, and including No. 9, 0.25c. Five 
cents extra for less than carloads. Terms 
net cash in 30 days. 

Sheets. Specifications for sheets 


have shown a _ remarkable improve 
ment during the past week since the 
announcement of the general advance 
in prices by the leading interest vary 
ing from $1 on black sheets to $2 on 
ealvanized. The new list becomes 
effective at once, and No.+28 gage 
black sheets are quoted at $1.95, and 
valvanized at $3. Some slight altera- 
tion in the classification of gages is 
also made by the same interest, which 
restores it to its former style, especi 
ally affecting No 22 gage. Indepen- 
dent manufacturers have shown a firm- 
er attitude on prices, and while not 
yet entirely meeting the new list of 
the leading interest, have eliminated 
the extremely low prices entirely and 
the best that can be done in this 
direction is 1.90c for No. 28 gag 
black sheets, and 2.90c to 2.95c for 
No. 28 galvanized sheets f. o. b. mill, 
which in the main brings the price up 
to 1.95c¢ and 3c, Pittsburgh. The mar 
ket seems to have accepted the highet 
rate without much protest, and con 


siderable business has been booked 
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Manufacturers report a much more 
active schedule at all the mills, and 
shipments are from three to four 
weeks behind. We quote the market 
as follows: 

Blue annealed sheets No. 10 gage, 1.35c to 
1.40c; black annealed sheets, No. 28 gage 
1.85c to 1.95c; galvanized sheets, No. 28 
gage, 2.99c to 3.09c; painted roofing sheets, 
$1.30 to $1.35 per square for No. 28 gage, 
2'%-inch corrugation; gaivanized roofing 
sheets, $2.45 to $2.55 per square for No. 28 


4-inch corrugation, f. o. b. Pittsburgh. 


gage, 2 
Tin Plate. 


plate have enlarged considerably, and 
Produc 


Specificati ms on tin 


shipments have increased. 
tion is more nearly equal to capacity 
than for some time past, both by in- 
the 


out ot 


interest. 
for 
considerable 


dependents and leading 


While it is 


new 


season much 
there is 
coming out in the 
additions to 


business, 


way of increased 


orders and contracts al- 


ready placed, to meet enlarged re- 


quirements of consumers. Prices are 
firm and unchanged, and while there 
are some sales reported at $3.35 per 
the 


business at this price is much smaller 


base box, relative proportion of 


than a week ago. We quote the mar- 


ket as follows: 


Coke tin plate, 100-pound basis, 14 x 20, 
$3.35 to $3.40, f. o. b. mill, Pittsburgh dis- 
trict 

Rails and Track Material.—Speci- 
fications on both standard sections 
and light rails continue extremely 
heavy, and the leading interest is 


forcing production to the _ highest 
point in the hope of 
March record of production, which was 
the history of that 
company in Pittsburgh. Specifications 
sections are particularly 
many of the railroad 
companies specifying for their entire 


maintaining the 


the heaviest in 
on standard 


heavy, leading 


tonnage, while traction interests that 
have been placing orders during the 
past month are urging shipments for 


the spring work. It was expected that 
the higher prices demanded for light 
rails would cause a slight cessation 
in buying, and give the producers a 
filling but 


inquiries are active and about all the 


breathing spell in orders, 


makers are able to care for in the 
way of tonnage is on the books for 
some weeks ahead. Track material is 
in better demand, and prices have 


shown signs of greater strength while 
The 
with 


mar- 
the 


specifying is more liberal. 
ket is follows 
base price on open hearth steel rails 
1.34c per pound at the mills: 


quoted as 


Fifty-pound and heavier, 1.25c per pound; 
carloads and less than 500 tons, 1.34c¢ per 
pound; light rails on base weight of 49 to 45 
pounds, 1.15c, the schedule on the other 
weights being irregular and subject to nego- 
tiations; angle splice bars for standard sec- 
tions, 1.50c, Pittsburgh; track bolts, 2.20c to 


2.25¢, 


Pittsburgh. 


Railroad Spikes 


a; Same SH eee S16... 3s cic castes oe $1.40 
So: 3365 455 One SS SB caw cdstsecas .10 
SH, 4 and 45h KZ WWeecccceccccccscvcen 20 
3, SMe, 4 att 43h K Bececcccvccssvces .30 
Oe AOE ai choos cds ss Hlsharverdds a -40 
236, 3 end BY). KB Piece soccscsvccevess 60 
2x Ys Trreerrrerr ere ree eer ree eee 80 


Steel.—_There is a much more active 


market for semi-finished steel, and 
with a general tendency upward on 
prices. Specifications have become 
heavier while new buying has been 


more pronounced and active. A thous- 
and tons of billets were offered a num- 
ber of producers at 50 cents off the 
nominal price last week and were re- 
jected. The market for sheet bars 
been active. Prices are 
15,000 tons of 
sheet bars 


more 
Orders 


has 
for 
hearth 


higher. 
Bessemer and open 
were placed toward the close of last 
week on a basis of $20.75, Pittsburgh, 
but the makers withdrew these prices 
immediately and_ refused 
considerable tonnage offered, the mar- 
ket to-day firm for both 
Bessemer and open hearth sheet bars. 
Most of the larger producers are well 
sold up on both billets and_ sheet 
bars, and will likely be so for some 


afterward 


being very 


weeks to come. We quote the mar- 
ket as follows: 

Bessemer 4 x 4 billets with 0.25 carbon 
and less are quoted at $20, with the usual 


extra for size and analysis, and open-hearth 
billets, $20; 
are quoted at $21, 
are 


full 


Forging billets are 


sheet and tin 
and 


+) a oe 


rolling Bessemer 
open-hearth 
Pitts- 
added. 


Pittsburgh. 


bars 


sheet bars quoted at 
destination 


$28, 


burgh, with freight to 


quoted at 
Hoops and Bands.—New business 
for hoops and bands is quiet, but speci- 
fications are very liberal and shipments 
Prices are firm at 1.25c 


heavy. very 


to 1.30c for hoops and 1.15¢ for bands. 
We 

Hoops in 
burgh; in less than carload lots, 


quote the market as follows: 


1.25¢ to 1.30c, Pitts- 
1.49c; bands, 
per standard 


carload lots, 


1.15c, base, with net extras, as 


steel, 
Merchant Bars.—Prices are 
on merchant bars, and specifications are 


strong 


unusually heavy, while all producers are 
somewhat behind on _ deliveries, but 
some are accepting new business at 
1.15c, Pittsburgh, if exceptionally at- 
tractive, and are asking 1.20c on smaller 
lots with the general announcement 
that after April 20, 1.20c will be the 
minimum for all merchant bars. This 
las been the attitude taken since the 
Carnegie Steel Co. announced officially 
that on that date it would hold to the 
1.20c base price for merchant’ bars. 
The Republic Iron & Steel Co. ad- 
vanced the price to 1.20c on April 16. 
Steel shafting is reported somewhat 
improved in demand, and specifications 
are slightly better, although there is 


no change in prices as yet, the market 
The demand 
and prices 


being somewhat weak. 


for iron bars is improving, 


831 


are firmer than for some time. We 
quote the market as follows: 

Common iron bars, 1.30c to 1.35c, Pitts- 
burgh; Bessemer and open-hearth steel bars, 
1.15c to 1.20c; plow and cultivator, 1.25c; 
channels, angles, zees, tees, under 3 inch, 
1.25c, all f. o. b. mill. The following differ- 
entials are maintained on steel: Less than 
2,000 pounds of a size, 0.35 advance. Cold 


rolled 


in carloads 


65 per cent off 
per cent in less 
base 


ground shafting, 
and 60 and 10 
delivered in 


and 


than carloads, territory. 


Muck Bar.—Inquiries for muck bar 
still light. Interest in that market 
appears almost at a standstill and will 
iikely continue so until the iron mills 
are more actively engaged. At the 
present time the iron mills are able to 
supply their own requirements of muck 
bar, but as a rule they are much better 
with tonnage at advancing 
prices. Owing to more liberal specifica- 
tions the prospect for a better demand 
for muck bar is considered good. The 
market nominally remains the same, and 
we continue to quote $28 to $29, Pitts- 
burgh. 


are 


provided 


Structural—The market for the 
past week in structural material has 
been quiet so far as new business is 


a great deal of 
inquiry and some important work is 
pending, which will have a decidedly 
strengthening effect on the general sit- 
uation when it becomes actual business. 
Eastern building operations have formed 
the chief activity during the week, in- 
quiries in the Pittsburgh district being 
largely to small lots. Bids 
are asked for between 500 and 
600 tons of material for the enlarged 
Fort Pitt hotel, and tentative inquiries 
were understood to be in the hands of 
the manufacturers on the 16-story com- 
and county building for 
Allegheny county for 
county offices. Bridge 
material figures extensively in some 
orders for highways and in the aggre- 
cate represent a comfortable volume of 


concerned. There is 


confined 


being 


city 
Pittsburgh and 


bination 


municipal and 


business. Prices are very firm. We 
quote the market as follows: 

Beams and channels, 15 inches and under, 
zees, 1.20c; tees, 1.20c; angles, from 3 to 6 
inches, 1.20c; over 6 inches, 1.25c to 1.30c; 
universal and sheared, 1.20c to 1.25c; over 15 
inches, 1.30c to 1.35c; plates, 6% inches 
wide and wider, 1.30c. 

Merchant Pipe.—The demand for 
merchant pipe has improved. Buying 


has been more liberal and specifications 
Among the jobbing interests, 
Inquiries for steel 
numerous, but are 
more important in character, and one 
of the largest orders of the present 
was closed this week with the 
leading interest, calling for 158 miles 
of 8-inch, and 30 miles of 6-inch pipe, 
for delivery to California interests for 
There 


heavier. 
firmer. 
not 


prices are 


line pipe are 


year 


extensive pipe line construction. 








on 
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is a large amount of small buying from 
cne to three miles of line pipe, and a 
marked improvement in oil country 
goods is noted, as the weather becomes 
more open. We quote the official dis 
ccunt to jobbers subject to the usual 
preferential discount to the larger buy 


crs, as follows: 


Iron and Steel Pipe Basing Prices 


Steel. Iron. 
Butt weld. 
Black. Galv. Black. Galv. 
Te a OS See 74 54 68 48 
Oe ME ssee cc ecece 75 65 69 53 
MH inch .ccccssccoes 78 68 72 59 
¥% to 1% inch...... 81 73 75 64 
2. \to.'S. inches... ....% 82 75 76 65 
Lap weld 
ES Se ae 79 72 72 63 
24% to 4 inches..... 81 74 74 66 
4% to 6 inches..... 80 72 73 65 
7 to 12 inches...... 77 68 71 61 
13 to 15 inches..... 55 os 47 ve 
Extra Strong, Plain Ends. 
Butt weld. 
O64: 34... 36 dneh..<... 70 60 65 55 
OE ncaa eesos 75°69 70 63 
“&@ to 1% inch..... 79 73 74 65 
2 te. 3  Mches..ssc.0 80 74 75 66 
Extra Strong, Plain Ends. 
Lap weld. 
et a ere 76 70 71 63 
2% to 4 imnches..... 81 74 74 66 
4% to 6 inches...... 77 71 72 65 
7. to 8 inches....... 70 60 65 55 
9 to 12 inches......+ 65 55 60 50 
Double Extra Strong, Plain Ends. 
Butt weld 
NEE. 6 dees beune 65 59 60 52 
% to 1% inch.:..... 68 62 63 55 
a te 3 BGRCRs coos 70 64 65 57 
Double Extra Strong, Plain Ends. 
Lap weld. 
AID ove id dome wees 66 60 61 52 
2% to 4 inches..... 68 62 63 57 
4% to 6 inches..... 67 61 62 56 
7. t©. @ imchesss. sous 60 50 55 45 


Plugged and reamed pipe is furnished at 2 
points higher price, either butt or lap weld. 


The above discounts are for full weight 
pipe, subject to a variation of 5 per cent, 
merchant pipe, when specified, being  fur- 
nished up to 6 inches at one point higher 


disgount (lower price.) 


Boiler Tubes.—There is a continued 
improvement in the demand for boiler 
tubes, and specifications are running 
much stronger as the season advances, 
particularly with locomotive _ boiler 
tubes, while the general market is very 
firm. We quote the market as_ fol- 


lows: 
Steel 

Re irae 4 ein nen asa oc% 65 
TR Ts <i wo haea's 6.666 6.05.00 40> 6% 93650 67% 
23 to 334 inch......ccsescseesccceee 72 
ee Se Pee eee ee 75 

MM «2 ko. SS eer 67% 
hy ee Se iecaricihw 65 

Charcoal Iron 

OEE SES Shas Ga) SAS: once BB Sb los WH EMSs CROWS 48 
Ce (SN si idk snow on oan te 0% 50 
Re EE | PEL Saha oo 8b'n.w BRE VS ER 0 0 6 0 55 
Be WG dp inals + ss a aadee kekp hoe 60 


To destination east of Mississippi river 
will be sold at delivered discount for carloads 
lowered by 2 points, for lengths 22 feet and 
under; longer lengths, f. o. b. Pittsburgh. 
Usual extras to jobbers and boiler manufac- 
turers, 


Wire Products.—There was an in- 
crease in specifications for wire prod 
ucts during the past week, and mills 


have increased production § materially, 


the season appearing to advance with 
more open weather to one of great 
activity, and buyers are anxious to get 
large stocks on hand. There is, how- 
ever, a disposition on the part of a 
few independent manufacturers to con 
tinue the base of $1.55, Pittsburgh, on 
wire nails through the extension of 
existing contracts up to July 1. New 
business is not heavy, though seasonable 
in its character, and new buyers could 
hardly secure these same _ concessions, 
as manufacturers are now insisting on 
$1.00, Pittsburgh, where orders have 
been tendered them. With the general 
filling up of the mills on specifications, 
there is believed to be at hand a move- 
ment for more general adherence to the 
$1.60 base, which may come at any 
time. We quote the market as_ fol- 
lows: 

Wire nails, jobbers, carload lots, $1.60; re- 
tailers’ carload lots, $1.60 to $1.65; cut nails 
(western makers), jobbers’ carload lots, $1.55 


to $1.60, painted barb wire, jobbers’ carload 


lots, $1.60; retailers’ carload lots, $1.65 with 


30c for galvanizing; plain wire to jobbers in 
‘carloads, $1.40; and to dealers. in carloads, 
$1.45; polished = staples, $1.60; galvanized 
staples, $1.90 


Wire Rods. There is a_ slightly 
better tone to the demand for wire 
rods, and the market is more active. 
Specilications are much heavier than a 
week ago. The demand is_ expected 
to become much more active as_ the 
cason advances, and production by 
the mills is increased. Prices are 
holding firm, and we continue to quote 
$25.50 to $26, Pittsburgh, for Bessemer 


and open-hearth wire rods. 


Coke. The demand for spot coke 
last week was extremely quiet, and 
with the return to more normal condi- 
tions in the coke fields on Friday of 
last week, production has increased, and 
spot coke is quoted at somewhat less 
than a week ago. There is less dis- 
position to offer fancy’ prices in view 
of the better supply. Sales of furnace 
coke were made this week on a basis 
of $2.60 to $2.75, and present indica 
tions are that $2.50 will be accepted on 
spot coke for the coming week. Foun- 
dry coke is. fairly firm. While the de- 
mand is quiet, shipments are running 
fairly full on existing contracts. Quota- 
tions on foundry coke are holding at 
2.75 to $3, and $3 is the prevalent 


tf> 


price for the majority of sales made. 
The low point of production which 
terminated the past week was one of 
the severest strains on the coke supply 
in many months, and practically made 
the market barren of any prompt coke. 
The condition this week has changed 
with ovens operating more nearly to 
capacity. The slightly improved labor 
situation has brought about a_ larger 
free tonnage and there is less complaint 
f shortage of labor. The week ending 


( 
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April 6, which was not seriously af- 
fected by the Easter holiday suspension, 
was one of the best records of the 
year for coke production. The Con- 
nellsville Courier reports a total of 32,- 
238 ovens active with a production of 
415,464 tons, as compared with 32,140 
ovens active, and a total production of 
413,141 tons for the previous week. We 
quote standard Connellsville furnace 
coke at $2.50 to $2.75, ovens, for prompt 
shipment, and on contract coke, $2.25 to 
$2.40, ovens. For standard Connells- 
ville foundry coke we quote, $2.75 to $3, 
ovens, for spot shipment, and on con- 
tract coke, $2.75 to $2.90, ovens. The 
sales during the week have been rel- 
atively light, owing to the shortage of 
supply. 

Old Material. — There has been 
considerable buying of heavy melting 
steel with a growing scarcity in the 
hands of consumers, and prices have 
tended uvward from 25 cents to 50 
cents during the week. Consumers are 
offering $13.25 for heavy melting stock, 
and dealers are holding out quite stub- 
bornly for $13.50. There is very little 
available steel for prompt shipment. 
The strengthening of the eastern mar 
ket has withdrawn a fair tonnage from 
the Pittsburgh district, increasing the 
scarcity of steel for local consumers. 
The other grades of scrap material are 
firm, and machine shop turnings have 
advanced 25 cents and 50 cents, being 
quoted at $10 to $10.50. Cast borings 
have advanced to $9.75 to $10, as the 
new price. The entire market is more 
active and further advances are looked 


for. We quote gross tons, delivered 
in the Pittsburgh district, including 
Monessen, Steubenville, Brackenridge 
and Follansbee, as follows: 

Heavy melting scrap........... $13.00 to 13.50 
ROPING THUS ccs cccrscoscwsee 18,50 4014.00 
Malleable A ee a ae ee 12.50 to 13.00 
Bundied,. Gheet scrap.......0.s 11.00 to 11.59 
SRM SIE SD a a oh aan. & 0400 aia 22.00 to 22.50 
RPI WMeNe WREEN 0 «casio sabe 08 25.00 to 15.50 
SW! SURIRDE Aras 5. diy o'6:b Wiese’ «> 0 . 9.00to 9.50 
moO, .) Wrow@nt: 6crap..........%% 12.50 to 13.00 
ee SS ee 12.50 to 13.00 
RT: OOOONOTME on ok s Sassen 14.75 to 15.00 
Machine shop turnings......... 10.90 to 19.50 
Oe eae eee 9.75 to 10.00 
Oi 3) REE “BEREDS ooo ds ova ees 12.50 to 12.75 


Fire Report Exaggerated 

The Sterling Machine & Stamping 
Co., Wellington, O., advises that the 
recent press report that its plant was 
destroyed by a fire was greatly ex- 
aggerated. The fire was restricted to 
a small building, 20 x 40 feet, which 
was detached from the plant. This 
building was repaired and again in 
use within 48 hours, the total loss in- 
volved being $200, fully covered by 
insurance. 


The Eureka Co. of North East, Pa., 
has succeeded the Eureka Tempered 
Copper Works and has increased its 
capital stock from $100,000 to $250,000. 
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The western iron and steel market 


is in a more. satisfactory position 


than it has been for many months. 


The price advances are being main- 


tained without difficulty and in the 


case of plates, shapes and bars slightly 


higher quotations than those preva- 


lent a week now exist. Heavy 


ago 


railroad orders and large pig iron 


transactions are giving the market 


strong support. It is conservatively 
estimated that recent pig iron sales in 


the Chicago district amount to 75,000 


tons, with 15,000 tons more pending. 
Orders for rails from western trunk 
lines placed within the past few days 
aggregate a large tonnage. The Har- 
riman lines are out with a definite 
inquiry for 8500 freight cars. Con- 
siderable tonnage on steel bar con- 


tracts has already been placed by the 
agricultural implement mak- 
these interests 


about 


western 


ers and are entering 
months earlier 


the market two 


than last year. 
trans- 


Pig Iron.—Unusually heavy 


actions involving large interests have 


materially improved the tone of the 
western pig iron market. As a result 
of these. deals, for the time being 


at least, southern foundry iron seems 


to be well established at $15.10, Chi- 
cago, for delivery over the last half. 
The largest transaction of the week 


involved the leading radiator corpora- 
tion, which purchased 35,000 tons for 
its various plants. This included 10,- 
000 tons of southern iron bought for 
last half delivery at $10.75, 
17,000 tons is understood 
purchased for Buffalo 
American Steel Foun- 
dries. has 10,000 
for delivery between 


Birming- 
ham; also 
to have 
delivery. 


been 
The 
purchased tons of 
basic May and 
August at a price equivalent to $13, 
valley. For East St. Louis delivery, 
the Commonwealth Steel Co. is un- 
derstood to have bought 6,000 tons of 
basic from a Chicago furnace at $15.75 
delivered. A prominent implement 
maker ins western Illinois has recently 
closed for approximately 15,000 tons, 
including 9,000 tons of malleable. The 
bulk of the latter 
from Chicago at a price said to net 
$14.50 at the Scattering in- 


will be shipped 


furnace. 


quiry for both northern and southern 


iron is heavy. 


The following prices represent the 
market for Chicago delivery, except 
northern foundry and malleable Bes 


semer, which are quoted f. o. b. 


local furnaces: 
Third Last 
quarter. half. 
Lake Superiot charcoa « « - $15.50 to 15.75 
Northern foundry No. 2........ 14.50 14.50 
Southern foundry No. 2........ 14.85 15.10 
Southern silv’ries,5 per cent sil. 15.60 16.10 
Jackson co. silveries, 8 per cent 17.40 17.99 
Malleable Bessemer ........... 14.50 14.50 
Alabama basic .......... .» 14.85 15.10 
Billets—The demand for forging 
billets increases steadily and_ prices 
are daily growing firmer. We quote 
open-hearth forging billets, $27, Chi- 
cago; re-rolling billets, $23. 
Merchant Bars.— The agricultural 


implement makers are at present mak- 
ing contracts for their yearly require- 
ments. A year interests 
did not enter the market until June 
Already about half of the implement 
concerns in middle have 
closed their although the 
larger buyers are not included in this 
list. about 25 


cent of 


these 


ago, 


the west 


contracts, 


Therefore, only 
the total 
From the 
contracts 
Lise, 


differential. 


per 


tonnage has been 


placed. best information 


are being 
made on a Pittsburgh. 
plus the full The 


iron bar mills are rolling heavy ton 


available, these 
basis of 


freight 


nages and prices of iron are stronger. 
There is still WS eo 
Chicago, but the bulk of the business 
1.17%Ac. 


some business at 


seems to be moving at 


We quote, tf eo: B Chicago, as fol- 
lows: 

Bar iron, 1.15¢ to 1.20c; hard = steel bars, 
rerolled, 1.18¢ to 1.20c; soft steel bars, bands 
and small shapes, 1.33c to 1.38¢ base; hoops, 
1.48c¢; smooth finished machinery steel, 1 
inch and larger, 1.78c; shafting 60 per cent 
off list for carload lots, 55 per cent off for 
less than carloads. 

On iron and steel from local stock, 
we quote as follows: 

Bar iron, 1.50c to 1.60c per pound base; 
soft steel bars, 1.53c to 1.60c per pound 
base; soft steel hoops, 1.80c to 1.90c, full ex- 
tras. 


Structural Material——The number of 
fabricating orders which are 
the market, involving 
150 
There 


small 
coming into 


from 50 to each is really 


continues to 


tons 
astonishing. also 
orders 


taken 


heavier 
Co. 


be a zood volume of 


The American Bridge has 


730 tons from the Crocker estate, 
San Francisco, for a building. The 
Erie railroad has let 2,300 tons for 
a coal storage plant at Hammond, 
Ind. Stupp Bros. Bridge & Iron Co 
has taken 330 tons for bridges at 
East St. Louis. The Missouri Bridge 
& Iron Co. has been awarded 315 


tons by the Acme Cement Plaster Co., 
Huntington, Ore., for a steel frame 
The United States Yards & 
Transit Co. has awarded 247 tons to 
the Modern Steel Structural Co. for 
the new Stock Yards Inn. Prices are 
firmer, the minimum quotations on 
plates now being ‘1.38c, Chicago. 


building. 


We quote, mill prices, f. o. b. Chi- 
cago, as follows: 

Beams and channels, 15 inches and under, 
1.38c to 1.43c. For extras, see Pittsburgh 
report. 

Plain material out of stock is as 
follows: 

All angles, 3 inches and larger, including 


6 inches, $1.60 to $1.65 per 100 pounds; ang- 
$1.70 to $1.75 per 100 
pounds, base; beams, 3 to 15 inches, inclus- 
ive, $1.60 per 100 pounds, base; channels, 3 
inches and larger $1.60 per 100 pounds, base. 


les over 6 inches, 


Rails and Track Fastenings.—Aside 
from an order for 40,000 tons of rails 
from the Harriman lines, which has 
already been generally reported, this 
system is unofficially understood to 
have placed 60,000 tons additional, di- 


vided between the Coiorado Fuel & 
Iron Co. and the Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & Railroad Co. The _ Interna- 
tional & Great Northern has ordered 


12,000 tons of standard rails from the 
Tennessee company and the Northern 
Pacific has placed 5,000 tons with the 
Cambria Steel Co. Specifications are 
heavy and the demand for light rails 
little better. Quota- 
fastenings very 


is apparently a 
tions on _ track are 
firm. 

We quote, light rails, f. o. b. Chi- 
track fastenings, f. o. b. 


follows: 


cago, and 
Joliet, as 

Light rails, carloads, 25 to 45-pound, 1.20c 
to 1.25c; 16 to 20-pound, 1.25c¢ to 1.30c; 12- 
pound, 1.30c to 1.35c; 8-pound, 1.35¢ to 1.4Jc. 


Light section relayers, 45 pounds and un- 
der, subject to inspection, $21 to $23; stand- 
ard section relaying rails, subject to inspec- 
tion, $23.50 to $24. 

Track fastenings, f. 0. b. Joiiet, angle bars, 
1.50c; railroad spikes, 1.55c to 1.60c, smaller 
size spikes, 1.65c, base; track bolts with 
square nuts, 1.90c to 2.00c base. 

Plates.—On account of heavy car 
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specifications and large orders from 
other sources, the plate market con- 
tinues to exhibit great strength. The 
ninimum price is now 1.38c, Chicago, 
equivalent to 1.20c, Pittsburgh, plus 
the full freight differential of 18c. 
There is considerable activity in the 
car market. The Harriman lines’ ac- 
tial inquiry is for 8,500 cars, but it ‘s 
believed that from 10,000 to 12,000 
will be bought. The present inquiry 
covers 5,700 steel underframe box 
cars, 750 steel underframe freight 
cars, 700 steel underframe stock cars. 
300 all-steel gondolas, 1,000 refrigerat- 
or cars and 56 cabooses. The Grand 
Triink is in the market for 36 sleep- 
ing and dining cars. The Detroit & 
Mackinac has ordered 200 box cass 
from the American Car & Foundry 
Co. The Georgia, Florida & Alabama 
has ordered 100 cars from the Central 
Locomotive & Car Works. The Great 
Northern is said to have ordered 500 
automobile cars from the Haskell & 
Barker Car Co. The Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul is in the market 
for 55 all-steel passenger cars. 


We quote, mill prices, f. 0. b. Chi- 
cago, as follows: 

Tank plates, ™% inch thick, 6% to 100 
inches wide, 1.38c to 1.43c. For extras, see 


Pittsburgh report. 
Store prices are as follows: 


and heavier, up to 72 


Tank steel, % inch 


inches wide, 1.60c. 


Sheets.— Mill prices are firmer and 
the volume of business continues sat- 
isfactory to the makers. The latest 
advances announced in the Pittsburgh 
district have not been fully followed 
in the west. No. 28 galvanized sheets 
are still obtainable at 3.08c, Chicago. 
and black sheets of the same gage 
at 2.08c. 

We quote store 
Chicago, as follows: 


prices, f. o. b 


Blue annealed, No. 10, 1.90c; No. 12, 1.- 
95c. Box annealed, No. 28, 2.30c. Galvan- 
ized, No. 28, 3.35c. 

For mill prices, see Pittsburgh report. 
Freight to Chicago, 18 cents. 

Wire Products.—Heavy orders are 


commencing to come in from the ag- 
ricultural sections of the west and 
the long-expected spring business is 
materializing. Shipments are heavy 
and the mills are running on better 
schedules. Prices seem to be _ well 
maintained. 

We quote, f. o. b. Chicago, as fol- 
lows: 
Wire jobbers’ carload lots, $1.78; 
lots, $1.88; retailers’ less 
$1.98; painted barb wire, 
$1.78; retailers’ carload 
less than carload lots, 
galvanizing; plain wire, 
$1.58; retailers’ carload 


nails, 
retailers’ carload 
than carload lots, 
jobbers’ carload lots, 
lots, $1.88; retailers’ 
$1.98, with 30c for 
jobbers’ carload lots, 


lots, $1.63. 


Merchant Pipe and Tubes. — The 
carpenters’ strike has been called off 
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and building operations are resuming 
throughout the Chicago district. This, 
coupled with better weather, is hav- 
ing an effect on the demand for mer- 
chant pipe and the volume of bus- 
iness is expanding. Tube business is 
still somewhat unsatisfactory and the 
demand for merchant boiler tubes is 
comparatively quiet. 

We quote, store prices, on merchant 
pipe and tubes, f. o. b. Chicago, as 


follows: 
Iron and Steel Pipe Basing Prices 
Steel. Iron. 
Black. Galv. Black. Galv. 
Butt. ‘ 
% inch and % inch. 71.2 50.2 63.2 42.2 
Me AMCH foe ie cesesee 75.2 64.2 68.2 52.2 
3% inch to 1% inch. 78.2 69.2 71.2 59.2 
Lap 
eh RO Peer errr ere 76.2 68.2 68.2 58.2 
4% inch to 6 inch.. 77.2 68.2 69.2 60.2 
Card Weight. 
7 inch to 12 inch... 74.2. 63.2 67.2 56.2 
Extra Strong Plain Ends. 
Butt. 
Y%, % inch...... 66.2 54.2 60.2 48.2 
ag “anna aes 71.2 59.2 65.2 53.2 
a ee a ee © 2 en ae 
Lap 
2 ae eee 72.2 60.2 66.2 54.2 
7 inch, to 8 inch..... 66.2 54.2 60.2 48.2 
Double Extra Strong. 
Butt. 
TUR. ‘gusbiwetaces 59.2 47.2 
% inch to 1% inch. 62.2 50.2 
Lap. 
eee} AoE eee eee 69.2 48.2 
4% inch to 6 inch.. 61.2 49.2 
7 inch to 8 inch.... 54.2 42.2 
Tubes 
Lap weld Charcoal Shelby 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
steel. iron. seamless. 
See Pe 39 rr 57% 
1% to 2% inch..... 55 40 35 
23%, to 3% inch..... 65 50 46 
3% to 4% inch..... 67% 50 46 
5 to 6 SS gt 55 =é 


Cast Iron Pipe.—The United States 
Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. is low 
bidder on 1,500 tons of water pipe 
at Milwaukee. Two Michigan towns. 
Bay City and Grand Rapids, are about 
to let contracts for 400 and 600 tons 
respectively. Pipe prices are firmer 
in sympathy with advanced pig iron 
quotations. 

We quote, f. o. b. 
lows: 

Four-inch water pipe, $26.50; 6 to 12 inch- 
es, $24.50, $24; gas pipe, $1 a 
ton higher. 

Old Material.— Growing consump- 
tion serves to maintain the scrap mar- 
ket and further advances are noted in 
some lines,. including railroad wrought. 
pipes and flues and melting steel. 
There is a heavy tonnage moving and 
the market seems to be able to absorb 
all that is offered without much dif- 
ficulty. The amount of scrap in the 
hands of country dealers is apparently 
larger than ever, but on account of 
tie advancing market a good many 
are holding off for better prices. 

We quote, for delivery in consum- 
Chicago, as follows: 


Chicago, as fol- 


larger sizes, 


ers’ yards, 
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Gross Tons 


Od car wheels...:... “ff .- +» $13.00 to 13.50 
Old.-iron rails........ sweccee BOO SOULELOO 
Rerolling rails (5 ft. and over) 12.50 to 13.00 
Old steel rails (3 ft. and under) 11.75 to 12.2 

Frogs, switches and guards 12.09 to 12.50 
Heavy melting steel... 12.00 to 12.50 
Shoveling steel ..... ; 11.09 to 11.50 

Net Tons 

No. 1 R. R. wrought..... . - $12.50 to 13.00 
Oe wd Ess. WEAUBIL 6-10.00 00% 11.50 to 12.00 
Arch bars and transoms....... 14.50 to 15.00 
Knuckles, couplers and springs. 11.50 to 12.00 
EE cep eine rae ee 14.50 to 15.90 
Ee CER, ans Sc eue wa'siain 19.00 to 19.50 
OE EE MOTOR. Cc tess cccccce 1Ore 20 8GES 
Locomotive tires .......... ..- 13.50 to 14.90 
A OSS aS eee er 10.25 to 10.75 
Rupe ANG MSES. . ses ec 8.50 to 9.00 
No. 1 er .-- 11.50 to 12.00 
No. 1 busheling. - 9.75 to 10.25 
No. 2. busheling........ 7.00 to 7.50 
No. 1 boiler cut.. 8.25 to 8.75 
MOUCT DUBCUIBOS  . cians nce ceace 12.50 to 13.00 
Cast and mixed borings........ 6.50 to 7.00 
Machine shop turnings........ 7.09 to 7.50 
Railroad malleable ..... - 11.50 to 12.00 
Agricultural malleable ree 9.75 to 10.25 
Angle bars, splices, etc., iron.. 13.00 to 13.50 
Angie bars, steel... ...-..0cce- 11.00 to 11,50 
Stove plate and light cast scrap 9.75 to 10.25 


A NEW PRODUCT 


Terne Plate Made From American 
Ingot Iron. 
The Mill 


erected six tinning stacks at its Zanes- 


American Rolling Co. has 


ville plant, for the manufacture of 
terne plate, with American ingot iron 
as a base metal. This plant has just 
begun operations, and judging by the 
great demand for American ingot iron 
sheets, roofing and formed _ products, 


there will be a brisk demand for ternes 
made from this pure iron, because of 
its known durability. The plant will 
have a capacity of 600 to 1,000 tons per 


month. 
The production of pure iron in 30 
gage black plate is a noteworthy ac- 


complishment, because, due to the great 
and exceptional purity of the metal, the 
sheets weld together at rolling tem- 
perature. 

It has been quite a problem to manu- 
facture 26 gage successfully, and the 
solving of this problem will open up 
many new fields for this popular prod- 
uct. The tinning department is under 
the supervision of some of the oldest 
the country, many having 
art in Great Britain. 


genuine 


tin men in 
learned the 

The and Moor- 
wood method of applying a pure lead 
and tin coating has been adopted. This 
produces the old style palm 
cil, hand-dipped process terne plates 
that have given such satisfaction 
in the past. 

“Armco Old Style” 
tra Coated” are the two brands 
that will be produced, “Armco Old 
Style” in 40, 30 and 25-paund coating, 
palm oil finish, and “Armco Extra 
Coated” in 20, 15 and 10-pound coat- 
ings, palm oil finish. 

The first order was placed by the Ir- 
win Mfg. Co., of Pittsburgh, for 1,000 
This plate will pass the United 
specifications. 


unexcelled 


genuine 
great 


and “Armco Ex- 


only 


cases. 


States government 






























































Office of Tut Iron Trave Review, 
Penton Bldg., April 16. 


Iron Ore.—The buying movement is 
still on, but not at a very lively rate. 
It is understood that some Bessemer 
ore has been withdrawn from the 
market with the expectation that 
higher prices will prevail later in the 
year. 

The freight rate on ore from the 
head of the lakes has been fixed at 
40 cents, which is a reduction of 5 
cents from the carrying charge at 
which the bulk of the business was 
done last year. Corrigan, McKinney 
& Co. announced a month ago that 
‘they had placed a million tons at this 
figure, but declined to state what in- 
terest had taken it. It was afterwards 
announced that some chartering was 
done at 45 cents, but later a con- 
siderable ‘tonnage was placed at the 
lower rate. The shippers have an- 
nounced their intention to proceed 
with their chartering immediately, and 
it is expected that 20,000,000 tons will 
be covered before the close of the 
week, 

On Wednesday last, the indepen- 
dent vessel owners met in Cleveland 
and decided not to accept any busi- 
ness at the reduced figure. Vessel 
owners, however, have not been dis- 
tinguished for standing together in 
the past and this year proved no ex- 
ception, The very next day the 
break occurred and a number of them 
took 40-cent ore. Chartering has 
been liberal, since the season’s move- 
ment has practically been covered at 
that figure. The action of the vessel 
owners is somewhat difficult to un- 
derstand. The leading shippers, hav- 
ing fleets of their own, were by no 
means anxious to have the freight rate 
reduced and had so publicly announc- 
ed. Moreover, the cutting of the rate 
in no sense influences shipments as 
shipments are controlled absolutely by 
demand regardless of carrying charg- 
es. There is little or no money in 
the business for the vessel at this 
rate. The rate works out at 35 cents 
for Marquette and 25 cents for Es- 
canaba, and it will take a good sized 
ship carrying full cargoes and meet- 
ing with no delays to make money at 
25 cents from Escanaba. It does ap- 


pear as though in accepting the cut 
rate the managing owner had not 


given sufficient attention to the rights 
of the stockholders. 

On base ores with the guarantee of 55 per 
cent on old range and Mesabi Bessemer, and 
51% per cent on old range and Mesabi non- 
Bessemer, we quote as follows: Old range 
Bessemer, $3.75; Mesabi Bessemer, $3.50; old 
range non-Bessemer, $3.05; Mesabi non-Bes- 


semer, $2.85. 


Pig Iron. — Large tonnages have 
been disposed of and for the most part 
quotations have been well maintained. 
A sale of about 3,500 tons of foundry 
iron was made at $13.25, valley, or 
$14.15, delivered in Cleveland. On 
the other hand, a sale has been made 
for delivery at Springfield, O., at less 
than $13, Cleveland. The surprising 
development of the week was the sale 
of 21,000 tons of basic for last half 
delivery to a Kentucky consumer, at 
$12.50, Cleveland furnace, and another 
sale of from 7,000 to 8,000 tons of 
basic to a southwestern Ohio con- 
sumer at the same price. These low 
prices are being made by only one 
Cleveland interest. Valley furnaces 
are not selling below $13. We quote, 
delivered in Cleveland, as follows, the 
higher prices when given being for 
the last half, while the lower quota- 
tions are for the first half of the 


year: 

Gs, 3 UE aS 5 5 hw oad maliece baie $13.50 to 14.09 
Oe SOS a. SIVA a 13.00 to 13.50 
a Oe es ee a ed 14.85 to 15.30 
CES) TORE  Sencacincecierveeset 12.50 to 12.75 
ee Ae er Freee ci 15.15 
Lake Superior charcoal........ 15.59 to 16.00 
Jackson co. 8 per cent silvery.. 17.05 


Coke.—The furnace coke market is 
very strong and some furnaces are 
unable to get sufficient supplies. One 
lake furnace would blow in immediate- 
ly, if it could get an adequate supply 
of coke. The foundry coke market is 
easier, but there is very little buying 
or contracting. We quote: 


Connellsville furnace coke, $2.75 to $2.80 
for prompt delivery, and $2.40 on’ contract; 
Connellsville foundry coke, $2.75 to $3.00 for 
prompt, and $2.75 on contract. 


Finished Material—The announce- 
ment that the Carnegie Steel Co. 
would advance the quotation on bars 
to 1.20c, April 20, has resulted in 
heavy contracting at 1.15c. The Re- 
public Iron & Steel Co. has advanced 
bars to 1.20c and plates to 1.25c. It is 
the general expectation that all mak- 
ers will soon advance their quotations 
on bars to 1.20c. Many agricultural 


implement makers are making con- 
tracts for the remainder of:the year, 
and some are covered up to July 1, 
1913, but few, if any, contracts with 
other consumers extend beyond the 
third quarter. There is an active de- 
mand for reinforcing bars and one 
sale of 75 tons was made at 1.60c, as 
the buyer could not wait for delivery 
from the mill. Owing to the active 
competition of rerollers, the usual 
extras for twisting have not been ob- 
tainable for a long time and have not 
yet been restored. Sheet prices are 
firmer, but on black and galvanized 
the maximum quotations are shaded 
$1 for third quarter delivery. The 
McMyler Interstate Co. has taken a 
contract for 600 tons of shapes for 
a warehouse to be built by the W. S. 
Tyler Co., Cleveland. The Donovan 
Wire & Iron Co., Toledo, has taken 
200 tons for a building in that city. 
The demand for nuts and bolts con- 
tinues to improve and prices are 
firmer. 

The Osborn Engineering Co., En- 
gineers’ building, Cleveland, will take 
bids April 20, for over 1,000 tons of 
steel for an addition to the plant of 
the Berger Mfg. Co., Canton, O. 

Old Material. — The movement of 
material to consumers in this city is 
not large, heavy melting steel being 
especially slow. Most users of heavy 
steel in this locality are fully covered 
and offers are not being made for 
additional stock. Rolling mills have 
been running on part time and are 
not anxious to stock up. All in all, 
the local market is quiet. We quote, 
gross tons, f. o. b. Cleveland as fol- 
lows: 

Gross Tons 


Cle TOUR. Sc ails ca sci dice os $14.00 to 14.50 
Old steel rails (under 6 ft.)... 11.25 to 11.75 
Old steel rails (over ft.). 11.50 to 12.00 
POM CHEE. cco ude nets beeen 19.50 to 20.90 
Old can. Wheel. silaaciics . coae 11.50 to 12,00 
Old _ steel boiler plate.......... 9.50 to 10.90 
Malleable iron (railroad)....... 11,00 to 11.50 
OG. CUE asad ccmdhis as s.c0 o ob 17.00 to 17.50 
ey REARS 8.50 to 9.50 
Malleable iron (agricultural)... 10.00 to 19.50 
ee PPO ee et 11.00 to 11.50 
Country mixed steel........... 9.00 to 9.59 
Bundled sheet scrap.........+. 7.50 to 8.00 
Net Tons 
Ce a Se al Seer $11.00 to 11.50 
Be. |]: "GQRRGIMGS sige be ws hae ees 9.00 to 9.50 
No. ..1 ( machine. ; 000s « sic snes 10.75 to 11.25 
No. 1 dealers’ wrought........ 9.09 to 9.50 
Machine shop turnings......... 7.25to 7.50 
iv ee a” eee 8.00 to 8.50 
Wrought drillings ............. 7.25 to 7.50 
Seawd: miata sees see ens + bimenen 9.00 to 9.50 
COGE ROPE: 8.0 8s ceduneeeasene.s 7.00 to .7.25 
Wrought. iron piling plate...... 15.50 to 16.00 
Wrought iron arch bars....... 14.50 to 15.00 
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REVIEW, 
April 16, 


Iron TRAb! 
Philadelphia, 


Office of Tut 
Additional support is being lent by 


the more 


current developments to 


favorable conditions that have recent- 
ly come about in the eastern market 
New tonnage is coming to the mills 
quite freely while operations are con- 
and in 
Finished 


tinuing on an active scale 


some cases show an increase, 


prices are firmer, but concessions on 


desirable lots of shapes and plates 
have not disappeared. Pig iron in- 
quiry is strong, but uncertain coke 
prices are holding back forward sell- 
ing. Eastern basic shows strength. 
Scrap prices continue to rise and a 
general advance of 50 cents’ was 
scored in the week. 

Pig Iron.—Uncertainty over fuel 
prices still overhangs the pig iron 


market in eastern producing districts. 
A large remains in some 
stage of negotiations. Much of it 1s 
in basic, while pipe makers are also 
The fur- 
as- 


tonnage 


figuring upon heavy blocks. 
naces, however, are unwilling to 
sume the hazard of high coke prices 
extending into the half and 
as many of them are covered and in a 
comfortable position on orders up to 


second 


July 1, they are inclined to move 
slowly. Buyers, likewise, are in no 
hurry to obligate themselves to a 


higher forward cost on pig ir6n met- 
al, because of low finished prices, but 
they are gradually elevating these of- 


fers. The Bethlehem Steel Co., which 


has been a leading seller in recent 
months, is well booked ahead and 
in common with other makers is ac- 


cepting additional business sparingly. 
The suggestion, however, that it has 
permanently withdrawn from the mar- 


ket is incorrect. As originally stated. 


this maker will constantly have a 
round tonnage monthly over its own 
needs to offer to the trade. Basic 
continues of first interest. An addi- 
tional lot of 3,000 to 5,000 tons was 
sold ‘this week to an eastern buyer 


at a price equivalent to slightly over 
delivered. Central Pennsylvania 
took 3,000 additions. 
most of it at $15, delivered. Practi- 
cally all the 10,000 to 12,000 tons of 
recently sold in the has 
been for prompt shipment and there 
remains pending 35,000 to 40,000 tons 
for second and third quarters. Stand- 


$15, 


consumers tons 


basic east 














ard eastern Pennsylvania No. 2X 
foundry is still quoted at $15 to $15.25. 
Philadelphia. Some sales have been 
made in advance of this level. One 


buyer in the district is inquiring for 
2,000 No, 2X last half 
In Virginia, a limited tonnage of No 
2X, offered at $12.50, furnace, by the 
maker of that territory, has 
and this 
about 
district 

$13, 


tons of tor 


leading 


absorbed price with- 
1,000 tons of 
third 


furnace. 


been 
drawn. A 
No. 2X to 
and fourth 
is noted, and this price appears to be 
Two Virginia pipe makers 


sale of 
this 
quarters at 


for 


minimum. 
are buying against inquiries for about 
10,000 tons for second and third quar- 
river pipe makers are 


ter. Delaware 

more active ® negotiating. Northern 
pipe iron is higher, ranging from 
$14.25 to $14.50, delivered. A _ sale 
of about 2,000 tons at $14.40, deliv- 


ered, is reported. Sales of several 


thousand tons of standard gray forge 


show a minimum of $14.50, delivered. 
depending upon the destination. Sev 
eral thousand tons of standard low 


phosphorus have been sold for west- 


equivalent to $19.50. 


ern shipment 

Philadelphia. Some small negotia- 
tions for Bessemer iron _ continue. 
The government is inquiring for foun- 
dry iron for Panama. We quote for 


prompt and second quarter shipment, 





at Philadelphia and vicinity, as fol 

lows: 

TERS ee Sa eee $15.25 to 15.50 
ih ar EEN. Sa. sc .0 wc ois 0.0 15.09 to 15.25 
No. Oe ek oP ere ey 14.50. to 15.00 
Standard gray forge 14.50 to 14.75 
Basic . 15.00 
No. 2X a mini 15.80 
a” 2 sc wavedes cicadas 14.75 to 15.00 
Standard low’ phosphorus...... 19.50 to 19.75 


Finished Material.—New tonnage is 


still flowing in upon eastern mills 
in a way that is maintaining rolling 
mill operations at from 75 to 85 per 
cent of capacity. One plate maker 
for the second consecutive week ran 
full and is booking orders on this 
basis. Steel-making operations show 
little change. The receivers of the 


Central Iron & Steel Co. are prepar- 
ing to blow in one of the two blast 


furnaces of this plant which have 
been idle for many months. Other 
steel works furnaces will go in if 
present conditions prevail since iron 


stocks are being steadily reduced. 
Orders, as a rule, coming to east- 


ern makers are of the miscellaneous 





; a. 
variety for early “delivery and_ full 


prices are usually obtained. On the 
larger and more desirable tonnages 
however, One or two makers, not so 
well filled, have been allowing con 
cesstons to a basis of 1.30c, Phila 


delphia, or 1.15c, Pittsburgh, on piates 


and shapes. Consumers whose con 
tracts at low prices expired April j 
have been holding off from accepting 
the $1 to $2 advance asked for re 
newals, but they are now coming 
in more freely on this basis. Steel 
bars are firm at 1.15c, Pittsburgh, or 
1.3Cc, Philadelphia, and bar iron con 
tinues to stiffen. Eastern sheet mak 
ers have followed the lead of the 
largest maker in advancing $1 a ton 
making No. 10 gage blue annealed 
140c, Pittsburgh, or 1.55c, Phila 
delphia, minimum. Billets are verv 
firm with eastern makers. There has 
been some recurrence of inquiry for 
billets from England before eastern 
mills, but the latter, with their steel 
output now being more fully ab 
sorbed, are not looking upon this 
business with much favor 

In structural lettings, it is now 
announced that the steel car shop 


for the Harlan & Hollingsworth Cor 


poration, Wilmington, Del., awarded 
the McClintic - Marshall Con 
struction Co., as reported last 
week, will require about 1,100 tons 
An office building at Richmond, Va.. 


to require 600 tons, and an addition 


to the Times-Despatch building, that 
city, 300 tons, have gone to inde 
pendent shops. Bids have gone _ in 
for a store for Burg Bros., this city. 
500 tons. An office building to re 
quire 1,600 tons, is up from Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

We quote, delivered in Philadelphia 
and vicinity, as follows: 

Plain structural shapes, 1.30c to -1.35c; tank 
plates, 1.30c to 1.35c; steel bars, 1.25c; com 
mon bar iron, 1.22c to 1.27c; cut nails, 1.65c 
to 1.70c; blue annealed sheets, No. 10 gage, 
1.55c to 1.60c¢; 4 x 4-inch open-hearth roll 
ing billets, $22.40 to $23.40; forging billets, 
$26.40 to $27.40. Extras shown under Pitts- 
burgh report. 

Ship Building Work. The Ameri 
can-Hawatian Steamship Co. is ex 
pected to put out for bids in the 
near future a contract for three to 
five additional steamships for Panama 
canal lines. This company is now 
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having built five boats of this type 
by the Maryland Steel Co. About 
4,000 tons of shapes and plates for 
two passenger boats for the Grand 
Trunk railroad, taken by the Harlan 
& Hollingsworth Corporation, will be 
furnished by eastern mills. 


Old Materia!.— The 


tinues buoyant and all grades have 


market con- 


advanced about 50 cents this week 


The situation shows signs of con- 


siderable speculation by brokers, but 


consumption is heavy, especially 


among the steel mills, and several of 


these large buyers are negotiating 
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One of them has closed for about 
10,000 tons of heavy steel at a price 
understood to have been about $13.50. 
delivered. No. 1 railroad wrought has 
sold at $16, delivered in eastern Penn- 
sylvania, and some heavy sales are 


reported. There has been a good 


movement in borings and turnings aft 
higher prices of from 25 to 50 cents. 
Quite a number of small No. 1 forge 
sales at $11.50, delivered, are noted 
Old iron rails are nominal. 

We quote, gross tons, delivered in 
consumers yards in castern Pennsyl- 


vania and New Jersey consuming ter- 
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ritory, as follows: 


Old: iret rls. cect ein $15.75 to 16.25 
Old steel rails (rerolling)...... 13.50 to 14.00 
No. 1 heavy melting steel..... 13.90 to 13.50 
CGS. VAT  MROSIR. 002 Pec ckiee cen 12.75 to 13.25 
Sid | ire: - DROB is db iidein'e swe eves 23.00 to 24.00 
CHG’ ‘Glee “ORI. od cok aed ee 17.00 20 17.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought........ 15.75 to 16.25 
VE SCORER ERI Cs eo sere eenisw BOsdee 6 12.25 to 12.75 
CCA VOTER. ..< thre edad orks cldben ee 9.50 to 10.00 
Machine ‘shop turnings......... 9.75 to 10.25 
FEGRVY " GOOE  okin S Snines 5 ae cic wee 13.90 to 13.50 
DECANE: A. kiais oo ars ie oF ois ore oe 11.75 to 12.25 
PACE: CM ended a camere as 10.50 to 11.00 
No. 1 FOR vi Paro cle de tebiions 11.50 to 12.90 


Freight rates per ton on scrap from Phila- 
delphia to principal eastern consuming points 
are: $0.60 to Ivy Rock, Pa.; $0.65 to Phoe- 
nixville. Pa.: $0.80 to Coatesville, Pa.; $0.85 
to Bethlehem, Pa., Reading, Pa., and Roeb- 
ling, N. J.; $1.10 to Pottsville, Pa., Lebanon, 
Pa., and Columbia, Pa.; $1.20 to Harrisburg 
and Steelton, Pa.; $1.40 to Milton, Pa. 








Office of THe Iron Trape Review, 
1115 West Street Bldg., April 16. 


Iron Ore.—Eastern furnace’ interests 
have recently been offered Spanish non- 
Bessemer ore on a basis of 7 cents per 
unit, seaboard. This is the same price 
at which this ore had sold liberally in 
the east in the past before its import- 
ation was interfered with by high ocean 
freights. With the clarifying of the 
situation by the adjustment of the 
English coal strike, the freight market 
shows signs of easier conditions. There 
is little selling of ore of any class in 
the east at present. 

Pig Iron.—New inquiry has quieted 
down somewhat during the past few 
days, but the weck shows a good ton- 
nage of sales from negotiations previ- 
Some good-sized in- 


ously initiated. 


quiries are still pending, including a 
round tonnage for a railway equipment 
builder for different plants which has 
been in the market for a week or two. 
A Brooklyn machinery builder has 
closed for 3,000 to 4,000 tons of several 
grades of foundry iron for last half 
delivery from southern 
makers at $15.25 to $15.50, delivered. 


eastern and 


Large eastern malleable 


which have been inquiring for 10,000 


consumers, 


tons of this grade, are understood to 
have bought liberally against this re- 
quirement from lake furnaces at about 
$16, delivered, New England. There 
has been a round movement of Lake 
Superior charcoal to regular eastern 
consumers, totaling 10,000 tons or more, 
and booked on the basis of about $15.50, 
Buffalo, or $18, delivered New England, 


for the regular grades. Standard Le- 


high valley grades of No. 2X are usu- 
ally held 


around $14.50, furnace, or 


$15.20, tidewater, but there are still re- 
ports that this figure has been shaded 
Schuylkill Val- 
high as $15.40, 


on desirable business. 
ley No. 2X has sold as 
$14.50, 1 
lots of Virginia iron have been done 
at $13.50, furnace for No. 2X. The 
usual quotation is $13, furnace. Leb- 


tidewater, or furnace. 


anon makers of low phosphorus have 
advanced their price for last half to 
$16.50, furnace, but prompt iron can 
still be obtained at $16. The Northern 
furnace at Port Henry, N. Y., will 
blow out about May 1, and will be torn 
down preparatory to the erection of a 
new furnace which is expected to be 
ready for operations in the fall. We 
quote for prompt and second quarter 
shipment, as follows, southern and Vir- 
ginia iron being given at New York 


decks: 


Northern foundry No. 1.. $15.20 to 15.45 
Gi i GROMREEY 5 o.< cides emer 15.00 to 15.20 
Soe: erst. oe es 14.50 to 15.00 
Ne Fe FUR,» civ etd AS ce 15.80 to 16.95 
No. 2 southern foundry........ 14.50 to 14.75 
Malloabhe: «0 00ts0w. swe vissureet 15.25 to 15.50 
Corti = Fat R} 6 ees oer peeve 14.59 to 14.75 


Ferro-Alloys.—English makers have 
announced an advance in ferro-man- 
ganese of $2.50 a ton, or $43.50, sea- 
board, effective at once. This advance 
has come with the re-appearance of 
these makers in the market following 
their withdrawal occasioned by the 
English coal strike. 
advance, considerable material in mer- 


Preceding the 


chant hands was disposed of for for- 
ward: shipment by sellers on ‘this side 
on the former basis of $41, seaboard. 
These sales have aggregated fully 10,- 
000 tons or more, some large buyers 
shipments 


closing liberally for 


throughout the year on this_ basis. 


Some new inquiry has come out fol- 


lowing the advance and about 4,000 
tons are now pending. One consumer 
is inquiring for 100 tons of 75 per 
cent ferro-silicon. We quote standard 
English ferro-manganese for prompt 
and forward shipment at from $41 to 
$43.50, seaboard and 50 per cent ferro- 
silicon at from $68 to $72, Pittsburgh. 

Finished Material.—There is a slight- 
ly easier tone to finished  condi- 
tions, indicating a mild lapse in the 
upward movement of the market, but 
steel makers express little concern over 
this development. The new _ tonnage 
coming out is not quite so liberal, but 
the mills are still receiving heavy spec- 
ifications and are operating well. Re- 
newals of contracts expiring April 1, 
against which buyers have held off at 
the higher prices quoted, are now be- 
ing made more freely. 

The Carnegie Steel Co.'s announce- 
ment of an advance to 1.20c, Pittsburgh, 
for steel bars, effective April 20, is be- 
followed by independent 
Plates and 


ing generally 
makers. shapes are ex- 
pected to undergo a corresponding ad- 
vance in a few days. In New York 
territory, plate and shape prices seem 
1.20c, but conces- 
sions are reported in some other east- 


reasonably firm at 


ern districts. 
Reports from various sections of the 
3uilders’ Soci- 


country to the Bridge 


ety, which met in this city this week, 


indicate some increase in_ fabricated 
tonnage offered, which is generally of 
plant construction character. Railroad 


work is light and new tonnage in the 
cities is moderate. In the metropolitan 
district, not a great deal of new struc- 
tural business is appearing. 

The Lackawanna Steel Co. will fur- 
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reinforcing 
of sheet 


nish about 2,500 tons of 


bars and 1,500 to 2,000 tons 
steel piling for the Martins Creek and 
Tunkhannock viaduct for the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western railroad, 
near Scranton. The Hinkle Iron Works 
has taken 1,500 tons for the Akron 
loft at Seventy-ninth street and Park 
avenue; A. E. Norton & Co., 1,000 
tons for the loft at Thirty-third street 
and Fifth avenue; Mulcahy & Gibson, 


1400 tons for the Kaye loft on 
Twenty-seventh street, near Sixth 
avenue; Milliken Bros. have 500 tons 


for a garage for the United Electric 
Light & Power Co. at 149th street and 
3roadway. An award on the Stern 
3ros. store, 6,000 to 8,000 tons, is 
about to be made and is said to lie be- 
Beth- 
lehem sections are on this 
contract. The Duralithic Co., of Buf- 
falo, is the low bidder on the general 
contract for the exhibition cattlesheds 
at Syracuse, to require 400 tons. The 
C. Meads Co. is expected to shortly 
receive the award for a ferry house 
at Thirty-ninth street terminal, Brook- 
lyn. No awards have been made on 
the 1,200 tons for additions to the 
Hotel Bossert, Brooklyn, or the 1,600 
tons for the Brooklyn Baseball Club. 
Bids have been the con- 
struction of the portion of the 
route 
river. There 


tween three independent shops. 
specified 


asked for 
Lex- 
ington avenue subway which 
passes under the Harlem 
will be four tracks and three types of 
one of four 


other 


tunnels are specified, 
steel tubes connected with 
and the 
either connected or 
We 


tidewater, 


each 


other two of cast iron tubes 


arranged in pairs. 
New York 


quote, delivered at 


as follows: 
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Plain structural shapes 1.3le to 1.36¢ tank 
pilates 1.31¢ to 1.36« steel bars, 1.26c to 
1.3lc; common iron .bars, 1.25c to 1.30c; 
plates and shapes. from store, 1.70c to 1.80c; 
extras as shown under Pittsburgh report. 


Rails and Track Material.—The Har- 
lines have closed upon their 
rail order for maintenance require- 
ments of the year, aggregating about 
40,000 tons of open hearth rails. Of 
this order, about 21,000 tons went to 
the Steel Corporation mills, including 
about 14,000 to the Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & Railroad Co. and 7,000 tons to 
the Illinois Steel Co., while about an 
equal tonnage was taken by the Colo- 
rado Fuel & Iron Co. These rails are 
strictly for maintenance requirements 
and later an additional round tonnage 
will be placed for new construction. 
Another western system is negotiating 
for 40,000 tons of rails for new con- 
struction purposes. The Northern 
Pacific railroad has placed a supple- 
5,000 tons of Mayari 
with the Maryland 
Interborough Rapid 
Transit Co. divide 4,000 tons of 
rails between the Bethlehem Steel 
Co. and the Lackawanna Steel Co. 


riman 


mental order of 
Bessemer 
Steel Co. 


rails 
The 
will 


Cast Iron Pipe.——New bookings by 
eastern makers continue favorable and 
much of these are coming from the 
private lettings which are maintain- 
ing a large volume. Some eastern 
makers are so well booked that they 
are six weeks behind in deliveries on 
smaller pipe and this condition has 
led to advances of about $1 a ton 
on smaller size pipe by these makers. 


New Bedford, Mass., took bids this 
week on 3,500 tons. We quote 6-inch 
pipe at from $21 to $22, f. o. b., New 
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York, in carload lots, though’ some 
makers are asking $23. 
Old Material.—The recent upward 


movement in scrap prices has stimu- 
lated 


brokers. 


considerable speculation among 
In a number of cases, they 
are outbidding the for 
The latter, as a rule, will not pay the 


but 


mills material. 


prices asked in such instances, 
they have been granting advances here 
some large blocks are 
placed by 
mills, especially 
melting The market 
has a tone and seems inclined 
to further advances. A recent lot of 
450 tons of Panama scrap was award- 
ed to Joseph Joseph & Co. at $10.56, 
New York. Reports current of 
considerable 
Italian points from southern ports and 
10,000 tons is said to have 


and there and 
understood to 
eastern Pennsylvania 
in heavy 
strong 


have been 


steel. 


are 
exporting of scrap to 
one lot of 
been shipped recently at New Orleans. 








We quote, gross tons, prices dealers 
will pay at New York tidewater, as 
follows: 
Old « wheels $11.25 to 11 
Old iron axles. 16.50 to 17.04 
Old steel sl tin 4.25 to 14 
No 1 heavy me ~ 11.00 to 1l 
No. 1 R. R. wro 13.00 to 13.50 
Wrought pipe 9.75 to 10.09 
Cast borings 6.50 to 7.00 
Mach shop tu re 7.25to 7.75 
Heavy cast . 19.75 to 11.00 
No. 1 machinery « 11.25 to 11.50 
%. R. malleabl 9.50 to 10.00 
Stove plate ...... 8.25 to 8.75 
Grate Pe ee 7.00 to 7.5 
Freight ra p per ton » Steelton, 
Pa., Columb sville ’a., and Har 
risburg. Pa from Jersey City and 
$2.00 from o Coatesville, ; * 
Ivy Rock, Pa Phoenixville, Pa., and Read 
ing, Pa., $1.50 from Jersey City and $1.80 
from New York to sethlehem, Pa., $1.10 
from Jersey City and $1.60 from New Yofk 
to Roebling, N. J., $1.90 from Jersey Cit; 
and $1.50 from New York: to Milton, Pa., 
$1.60 from Je y City 1 $2.00 from New 
Vor 
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a oo of aa Tron sam yore $11 for spot shipment and $11.50 for that are already on their books. An- 

é ntile yrary r1d2., April 10. & ; es Pak ¢ ° 1 
last half, and are not even soliciting other feature during the past week 
Pig Iron—The market is a little business at these prices, not caring was the sale of from 20,000 to 25,000 
more settled than it has been for whether they sell any iron at pres- tons of basic iron to a local melter. 
ent or not. Other interests are will- delivery to extend over about seven 


the past two weeks, with the tendency 


towards better conditions still pre- 
vailing. While prices have _ not 
changed, they are a little firmer, and 
it would not be surprising if certain 
southern furnaces would quote an- 
other advance before the end of the 
week. The general price on southern 


foundry No. 2 is given as $10.50 for 
delivery until July, and $11 for last 
half, but this does not include all 


some of which are asking 


furnaces, 


ing to split these quotations, and will 
sell at $10.75 for and. $11 to 
$11.25 half Sales 


have 


spot 
last delivery. 


reported to 


for 


are been made at 


practically all of these prices. A fea- 


ture in the market is that three or 
four furnaces have lately withdrawn 
all quotations for second half ship- 
ment, and refuse to sell at the pres- 
ent prices, being satisfied for a time. 
at least, with simply filling orders 


months. This is the largest purchase 


that has been made here for some 
time, and the market has been corres- 
pondingly strengthened. It is ru- 
mored, although not fully confirmed. 
that the iron was bought from a 
northern Ohio producer, and that the 
price was from $14.25 to $14.50, de 
livered. This same company may 
also be in the market for more iron 
soon. Aside from this, sales and _ in- 
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quiries lately have been in small lots, 
. but have been numerous enough to 
total quite a tonnage, one firm report- 
ing having sold over 1,700 tons dur- 
ing the last six days. The northern 
situation is remaining firm at $13.50, 
Ironton, for southern Ohio foundry 
No. 2, and it is not believed that 
this price is being shaded by any of 
the furnaces. Several sales have 
been made during the past few days 
at this quotation. New inquiries in 
the market include 1,000 tons of 
southern iron from a northern Ohio 
melter, the shipment of which will 
run into the last half; 800 tons of 
Nos. 2, 3 and 4 for delivery from the 
present time until September; 500 
tons of charcoal iron for last half 
shipment, from a northern Illinois 
user; and 500 tons of northern and 
southern grades from an _ Indiana 
manufacturer. Sales of south- 
ern iron have included 700 tons to 
a northern Ohio buyer and 500 tons 
to a central Ohio user, in addition to 
numerous smaller ones. With freight 
rates $1.20 from Ironton, and $3.25 
from Birmingham, we quote Cincin- 
nati prices as follows: 


Southern foundry No. 2....... $13.75 to 14.25 
Southern foundry No. 3........ 13.25 to 13.75 
Southern foundry No. 4....... 12.75 to 13.25 
Southern gray forge........... 12.50 to 12.75 
Mottled ..... Petia Slavs» sma 12.25 to 12.50 
Soumern’ NO: 1 00fbi0 0.052005 14.25 to 14.50 
soumgiern No. 2 soft..<.......+ 13.75 to 14.25 
Standard southern car wheel... 25.25 to 25.50 
Northern No. 2 foundry....... 14.70 
Northern No. 3 foundry....... 14.20 
Northern No. 4 foundry....... 13.95 to 14.20 


Jackson co. 8 per cent silicon.. 16.45 to 16.95 


Coke.—The coke market is a little 
easier, but prices are firm. There has 
been a slight falling off in demand. 
especially for prompt delivery, due 
probably to the fact that, since the 
coal strike has failed to materialize, 
users have not been so anxious to 
store up for future use. The clamor for 
as much coke as could be had a week 
or so.ago has also had its effect, and 
some melters now find themselves 
pretty Well supplied for a time, at 
least, and are refusing to buy more, 
preferring to wait with the hope that 
prices will recede. It is predicted 
by some large dealers here that the 
present prices will not hold, while 
others are optimistic, and state that 
the market is as firm now as it has 
been for some time. One local firm 
has booked 15,000 tons of foundry 
coke during the past week, and an- 
other has lately added approximately 
150,000 tons on its books for contract 
shipment, at the highest quoted price. 
Prices for spot delivery are still uncer- 
tain, owing to!continued poor rail- 
road facilities, and are governed in 
many instances by the conditions of 
the sale more than by the regular 
quotations. Some companies are still 
finding it more profitable to sell their 








coal rather than to turn it into coke 
Under existing conditions, we quote 
from the leading coke producing dis 


tricts as follows: 


Prompt Contract 
Connellsville district: shipment. second half. 
Foundry coke.......$2.75 to3.25 $2.50 to 3.25 
Furnace coke....... 2 2.25 to 2.75 2.10 to 2.25 
Wise county district: 
Foundry oe $2.19 to 3.00 $2.65 to 3.00 
Furnace coke....... 2.15 to 2.25 *Sliding 


[scale basis 
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Pocahontas district: 
Foundry coke....... $2.75 to 3.00 $2.75 to 3.00 
Furnace coke....... 2.25 to 2.50 2.25 to 2.50 
New river: 
Foundry coke....... $2.75 to 3.00 $2.50 to 3.00 
I nace coke. 2.25 to 2.50 2.15 to 2.40 


*Sliding scale basis means $1.60 for coke 
based on $9, Birmingham, for pig iron, with 
an advance of 162-3 per cent of the amount 
over $9 which pig iron is quoted. This 
is the usual basis. Other forms of sliding 
contracts are also made. 
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| Heavy Sale Strengthens Pig Iron 
- en TX : ne 
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Office of Tue Iron Trape Review, probable that any additional furnace 
Birmingham, Ala., April 16. 


Pig Iron—The feature of this mar- 
ket in the past week was the con- 
firmation of the sale of some 60,000 
tons of analysis iron against the local 
production. This is decidedly the 
most important transaction so _ far 
this year, and has strengthened the 
market very materially in all quar- 
ters. The sales made in the past 
week aggregate some 10,000 to 12,000 
tons, all of which is for delivery 
prior to the beginning of .the last 
quarter, and for which a higher aver- 
age price was received than in the 
transactions of the week previous. 
In the majority of recent transac- 
tions, the price consideration was a 
basis of $11 per ton at Birmingham. 
for No. 2 foundry. Some tonnage 
was sold at a slightly lower figure; 
but for a small lot -of No. 3 foun- 
dry, and where spot delivery was re- 
quired, a price of $10.25 per ton 
at furnace was received. The sales 
made consisted largely of lots of 
750 to 1,000 tons each, and represent 
practically all lines of the foundry 
trade. The scarcity of low grades is 
still complained of, and high silicon 
iron, or silvery gray, is offered sub- 
ject to prior sale in practically all 
cases. Small lots of high silicon, high 
manganese iron, recently sold at a 
premium of $1 per ton over the No. 2 
foundry schedule. The stock figures 
of April 1 show an aggregate accumu- 
lation on all yards in this state of 
160,000 tons, which includes the war- 
rant holdings. This aggregate indi- 
cates a reduction of some 26,000 tons 
during the month of March, while 
shipments so far in April have ex- 
ceeded the output to a greater ex- 
tent than ‘was noted at any time 
during the month previous. The pro- 
ducing capacity is now represented 
by 20 active stacks, of which 14 are 
producing foundry iron, four basic 
and two charcoal iron. It is hardly 


will be in, other than necessitated in 
supplying the basic requirement, but 
one stack now in operation will soon 
have to be blown out for relining. 


Recent sales of standard warm 
blast charcoal iron aggregate from 
1,000 to 1,500 tons, at prices-.in line 
with those quoted, but no sale of 
standard basic has been reported for 
some weeks. 

Market quotations are revised as be- 
low, the lower prices being for com- 
paratively early shipment, and_ the 
higher for delivery in the third quar- 
ter, viz.: 


O;, 2 ROUGE... iene ss bacue $11.00 to 11.50 
ue fo Oe ere 10.50 to 11.90 
Gk: we SOME Sas 5 -Bix 6:4 50.08 50 aie 10.00 to 10.59 
Nis: ©  FOQUGsy iis inis to tamale} co wad 9.50 to 10.00 
EP Ree ee 9.50 to 10.00 
ERG 5 on’ Bos. bain = shamed tee eiee.<.0 9.25 to 9.75 
SUMS “MOMS”. ccc ee stewes 10.50 to 11.00 
EE: ROMO: eo ositnds Ritiwnarowale wee 10.25 to 19.75 
StaoGard. Charcoal .0ccis scckieces 22.50 to 23.09 

These prices are per gross ton, f. o. b. 


cars, furnaces in Birmingham district. 


Cast Iron Pipe—The North Birm- 
ingham plant of the United States 
Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. is 
now being operated to some extent. 
without having affected operations at 
other local plants. A very satisfac- 
tory volume of new business is in 
sight, in which are included some 
3,000 tons of gas pipe. Specifications 
for round tonnages of water pipe 
have been submitted, but the date 
of letting has not been announced. 
The demand for maintenance and ex- 
tensions continues very strong. For 
this last, a slightly higher average 
price is being received, but quota- 
tions for contract business have not 
been changed so far. We quote wa- 
ter pipe as follows, per net ton, f. o. 
b. cars here, viz.: 4inch to 6-inch, 
$23; 8-inch to 12-inch, $22; over 12- 
inch, average $21, with $1 per ton 
extra for gas pipe. Special fittings 
are quotable at from $50 to $55 per 
net ton at foundries, depending on 
the nature and size of requirement. 


Old Material.—Dealers realized a 
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slightly higher price for certain grades 
sold in the past week, and received 
volume of = specifications 
Wrought and steel 
cast grades are 
per ton higher. 
market is 


a larger 
against contracts. 
grades and _ light 
considered 50 cents 
but the condition’ of the 
such that all prices are nominal more 
or less. The improvement in the pig 
iron market is, of course, reflected 
in the market for all old material to a 
certain extent, as well as the increased 
for finished iron and_ steel 
products. At this time, the accumu- 
lation of all grades in the Birmingham 
district is small comparatively, and in 


demand 


the adjacent territory, the holders 
of any quantity of assorted grades 
are disposed to hold for higher prices 
We quote nominal asking prices as 
follows, per gross ton, f. o. b. cars 
here, viz.: 

Old iron axles (light)......... $12.59 to 13.00 
Old steel axles (light)......... 11.50 to 12.00 
a Se Ae. ome wags 4 %.60-% © 11.50 to 12.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought........ 10.50 to 11.00 
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No. 2 railroad wrought........ 9.0) to 9.50 
No. 1 ‘country wrought........ 6.00 to 6.50 
No. 2 country wrought........ 5.50 to 6.00 
ee ae 8.5) to 9.00 
SDL.) RttMMNS xvid bs bss 0.8 ple ado 8.00 to 8.50 
i MUNN, 6 «0.0 6's 54-0 0.08% 7.50 to 8.00 
Standard car wheels........... 9.50 to 10.09 
Light cast and stove plate..... 6.00 to 6.50 

Coal and Coke.—This market 1s 
still in rather an uncertain condi- 
tion because of the threatened con- 
tinuance of labor disturbances, and 
shipments are affected accordingly 


In practically all cases where possible. 
stocks are being accumulated against 
a probable shortage, which applies to 
domestic coal and coke, as well as to 


steam coal. The advance made in 
spot delivery of steam coal, some 
time since, has been maintained, but 


contract operations are about at the 
same level as prevailed for last year 
Standard 72-hour foundry coke is very 
firm at $2.25 to $2.50 per net ton at 
evens, with retort grades 
from $2.75 to $2.85 
cars at ovens. 


Alabama 
quotable at 
net ton, f. o. b. 


per 





Steel Mill Resumption is Slow 
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PRICE CHART 








PRICES 


Apr. 19 “11 
Mar. 20 "12 


Apr. 10 °12 
Apr.17 °12 





BESSEMER 
PITTSBURG 


SPOT 





18,00 








17.00 








16.00 











15.00 





14.00 











13.00 


12.00/-—+- 











FOUNDRY NO. 2 
NORTHERN 
PITTSBURG 


SPOT 





18.00 








17.00 








16.00 








15.00} 








14.00 








13.00 








12.00 








FOUNDRY NO. 2x 
NEW YORK 


SPOT 





18.00 








17.00 








16.00 








15.00 
14.00 














13.00 











12.00 





FOUNDRY NO. 2 
SOUTHERN 
BIRMINCHAM 


SPOT 





14.00 
13.00 


+4 4 














12.00 


11.00-— 


10.00 


9.00}— 























8.00 
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Office of Tue Iron Trave Review, 
Prince’s Chambers, Corporation 5t., 
Birmingham, Eng., 


fifth 


the 


the 
finds 


Pig Iron—The end of 


the coal strike 


blast 


week of 


whole of the furnaces still idle. 


although a number of the collieries 
have resumed operations. The real 
gravity of the strike for the iron 


trade is now being brought home to 


the public, inasmuch as, although 
work is being resumed at the pits. 
there is no prospect of iron-making 


at the blast furnaces for three weeks 
The figures of the ballot 
this week show a vote 1n 
strike continuance in Dur- 
ham, Northumberland, Yorkshire. 
Lancashire and Cheshire, Notts, Der- 
byshire, Scotland, and Leicestershire 
As ill luck will have it, every one of 
these is a coke-making district, but 
it is quite likely that, in spite of this 
the men will all be at work 
week, but, in the meantime, it 
is clear that a pig iron famine has 
commenced. All quotations for pig 
iron have been withdrawn, and matk- 
ers of hematite are asking considera- 
ble advances on the old prices. It is 
expected that even when the furnaces 
are working regularly again pig iron 
will command higher prices until the 
end of the year. A number of the 
Sheffield consumers have entirely ex- 
hausted Staffordshire is 
practically pig iron. At 


at least. 
published 


favor of 


vote, 
next 


their stocks. 
denuded of 


April 6. 


present, sellers easily obtain 35  shil- 
lings to 40 shillings per ton for foun- 
dry coke, which is at least 15 shillings 
above the normal figure. The reduc- 
tion in pig iron stores at Middles- 
borough has only once been exceeded. 
The total shipments during March, 
from Cleveland, were 133,439 tons, a 
quantity only once surpassed, namely 
in March, 1907. The amount now in 
store is 450,000 tons. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—The Black 
country, for once in a day, was for- 
tunate at the close of the 
strike, as the coal districts 
Birmingham were the first to get back 
to work. This the signal for 
two works and several 
At one 
drew 
their 
hope 


coal 
round 


was 
one or iron 
isolated mills to recommence. 
establishment the firm at once 
ample supplies of fuel from 
own colliery. There is every 
that most of the Staffordshire mills. 
both in the north and south of the 
county, will be at work by Tuesday 
or Wednesday. It is many years 
since order books were so congested, 
and there will be work for many 
months when the mills commence in 
earnest. Prices are showing substan- 
tial advances. Galvanized sheets are 
dearer, the ‘selling figure being £1] 
15s to £12 per ton. Very few steel 
works has recommenced, and a re- 
start is more formidable in the steel 
department, because of the common 
practice of taking material hot from 
the furnace, 


converter or Siemens 


LAKE SUPERIOR 
CHARCOAL 
CHICACO 





18,00 








17.00 








16.00 








15.00 





14.00 











13.00 








12.00 





BESSEMER 
BILLETS 
PITTSBURG 





25.00 








24.00 





23.00 











22.00 


Pa 





21.00 











20.00 








19.00 





STEEL BARS 
PITTSBURG 


28.00 











27.00 





26.00 











25.00 








24.00 





23.00 











22.00 





TANK PLATES 
PITTSBURG 


29.00 











28.00 





27.00 








26.00 











25.00 


Ler 








24.00 








23.00 





COMMON IRON 
BARS 
CLEVELAND 





28.00 








27.00 








26.00 








25.00 








24.00 





23.00 








22.00 








OLD STEEL RAILS 
(Short) 
CHICAGO 





16.00 








15.00 








14.00 





13.00 








12.00 











11.00 





10.00 











HEAVY STEEL 
CLEVELAND 
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15.00 





14.00 











13.00 


12.00F 

















11.00}-—- 


10.00 
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Office of Tue Iron TravE Review, 
St. Louis, April 16. 


Pig Iron.—lollowing the sales of 
last week, totaling from 25,000 to 
30,000 tons of pig iron in the St 
Louis territory, inquiries are out to- 
day for 2,000 tons of northern for 
last half delivery, about 3,000 tons 
of mixed grades of southern iron, and 
500 tons of Virginia iron for last 
half delivery. 

The minimum price on_ southern 
No. 2, Birmingham basis, is now $1) 
for third quarter, and some business 
was placed the latter part of last 
week at $11.50 for fourth quarter. Jt 
is believed by sellers and consumers 
that the price of iron is going higher 
The furnaces seem to be well sold 
up, and some of them refuse to take 
orders for April shipments. Southern 
No. 4 appears to have disappeared 
from the market, and gray forge is 
now selling at $9.75 to $10, Birming- 
ham. 

Our tabulated prices on southern 
iron remain as_ follows: 


eg Ca oo Sk (ee ae $15.25 
By gee TSP ESIAE Sy ee gee ae 14.75 
PS INS ID. iddigales vidal oe 14.25 
ee a Se re rer me ae 13.75 


Coke.—There is very little demand 
for coke, but difficulty is still ex- 
perienced in making shipments on 
contracts because of a shortage of 
cars in the Connellsville district, and 
high water is making trouble in the 
manufacture of coke in the Virginia 
regions. 

Our prices remain as follows: 


We {uote 72-hour Connellsville foundry 
grades, $2.50 to $2.65 for second quarter of 
1912; 72-hour foundry, $2.25 to $2.50 on 
tracks and $2.75 to $2.85 for immediate de- 
livery; 48-hour Conneilsville furnace, $2 to 
$2.25; best 72-hour Virginia foundry, $2.50 
to $2.75; 48-hour Virginia furnace, $2 to $2.- 
25. The freight to East St. Louis and St. 
Louis is $2.80, and $2.7) from the Virginia 
fields when shipment is destined beyond St. 


Louis. 


Finished Material—Nothing of con- 
sequence in the way of sales or in- 
quiries for ‘structural material is re- 
ported today. Steel is firm at 1.1l5c 
on bars and 1.20c on plates and struc- 
tural, f. o. b. Pittsburgh. Bar iron 
is quoted at 1.25c, St. Louis, and 


specifications are good. 
‘ 


Old Material.—Business is about at 
a standstill in scrap iron, although 
some sales, perhaps 500 tons, were 
made last week. Prices are un- 
changed as follows: 


ie SE WERORE ccs Gir o's 8 ke Hale 6 $13.50 to 14.25 
eee, RO REN eS. «sooo binle. cca ee 15.25 to 15.59 
Re-rolling rails (5 ft. and over) 13.25 to 13.75 
Old steel rails (3 ft. and under) 12.25 to 13.25 
Light section relayers (45 Ib. 

and under) subject to inspec.. 21.50 to 22.50 
Re-laying rails, subject to inspec. 22.50 to 23.25 
Frogs, switches and guards.... 10.50 to 11.25 
Heavy melting steel........... 11.50 to 12.25 
SOUR BOON in ke drew anne 19.75 to 11.25 

Net Tons 

No. 1 railroad wrought........ $11.50 to 12.00 
No. 2 railroad wrought........ 10.50 to 11.00 
Arch bars and transoms....... 14.25 to 14.50 
Knuckles, couplers and springs. 10.50 to 11.00 
ae end: epi ieee er irre 14.00 to 14.50 
DRG RP BME pd kc EUR 18.50 to 19.00 
SUGGl SEF: BRIO erie ek eee ee 16.00 to 16.59 
MGOUIOEIVE CIFGD cas once ccc cee 11.50 to 12.00 
No. 1 country wrought........ 9.25to 9.75 
oa ae Ge RS ae 8.50 to 9.00 
Tank iron and cut boilers..... 7.50 to 8.00 
No. 1 cut busheling........... 9.25 to 9.75 
No. 2 cut busheling........... 6.35 to 7.55 
Cast and mixed borings....... 6.25 to 6.50 
Machine shop turnings.......-. 7.00 to 7.25 
Railroad malleable ............ 10.50 to 11.00 
Agricultural, malleable ........ 9.59 to 10.00 
I CN fe sic Bataaid «te a'ecaha 9.50 to 10.09 
Angle splice bars (iron)....... 11.25 to 12.00 


Angle spice bars (steel)....... 9.50 to 10.00 
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File Bankrupt Action 


Charging insolvency, that preferential 
payments have been made and mer 
chandise and _ assets. transferred, an 
action in bankruptcy has been filed in 
the courts of New York City against 


the firm of Emanuel Dreifus & Co., 


‘Philadelphia iron and steel merchants. 


The complainants are Joseph Joseph & 
Ce., with a claim of $13,298; Martin 
3. Smith, claiming $1,203, and Alfred 


KX. Barker, Inc., $241. The action was 


instituted in New York because Mr. 
Dreifus and Henry P. Rees, two of the 
partners, are residents of that city. 
Wm. Blau has been appointed receiver 
by the courts under bond of $120,000. 
Attorneys for the defendant will con- 
test the proceeding upon the claim that 
the firm is solvent, and there are large 
outstanding accounts. The liabilities 
are reported as $250,000, and the nomi- 
nal assets as $780,000. The tender of 
settlement recently made by the firm to 
the creditors is still under negotiation. 
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Office of Tue Iron Trave Review, 
Buffalo, April 16. 
Pig Iron.—The coming into the 
market of large melters with orders 
for second, third and last quarter re- 
quirements, continued the active buy- 
ing which developed last week. The 
total for the current week, including 
all grades, aggregated fully 35,000 
tons. As extensive consumers made 
up the bulk of the tonnage for this 
and last week, the purchases do not 
represent a general buying movement. 
Few orders were taken among the 
scattered and smaller users, but the 
tendency of the market seems to 
point to more widespread buying. 
Competition has been keen among 
the furnaces, causing prices to waver 
over a range of from 25 to 50 cents 
per ton. Local furnaces are _ heavilv 
booked, but have not as yet secured 
the tonnage to take care of their en- 
tire output, there remaining a consid- 
erable unsold margin. Continued pur- 
chases will narrow this margin and 
cause prices to stiffen. “We quote, 1. 
o. b. furnaces, the following range 
of prices for the Buffalo district: 


ae? Ge RRs Sere $14.09 to 14.25 
Gi<: Ba TINY Sain coe secvetiss 13.50 to 14.00 
PEGA Se: | PER Sw od pale d Goce c's see 13.50 to 13.75 
Ne: po OS” RE ee 13.50 to 13.75 
Gear fer ak i HSE. oat 13.25 to 13.50 
TS reer rer eee 13.75 to 14.00 


FORG Ta iiss ss eek opal Pere kes 14.00 to 14.59 
CROCE, cs FAW ois Haake Sia 15.50 to 16.00 


Finished Material.—The general sit- 
uation shows a_ stronger feeling, 
Specifications for third quarter are 
now being considered and_ closed 
Most of the mills have advanced $I 
per ton on bars, structurals and plates 
The others are expected to follow 
Orders for beyond July 1 represent 
a heavy tonnage in all lines. Chain 
has advanced $2 per ton during the 
week; activity in cold rolled steel has 
caused an advance to a minimum to 
67 per cent in carload lots, and to 
62 per cent in less than carload lots, 
deliveries in base territory; standard 
spikes have advanced $1 per ton and 
the principal interest has raised on 
black sheets, 28 gage, to 1.95c, base, 
other interests to follow, 

The Buffalo Structural Steel Co 
was awarded a contract for structural 
steel for the new Technical high 
school, Buffalo, requiring 1,340 tons; 
Mosier & Summers, general contract- 
ors. The Farrar Iron & Steel Co. is 
low bidder on the German Roman 
Catholic Institute, Dodge street, Buf- 
falo, requiring 100 tons. Leon Lam- 
pert, architect, Rochester, is receiv- 
ing bids for Gordon Bros.’ store and 
theater, Rochester. 

Old Material—Dealers are sending 
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forward consignments in good order 
and prices remain firm, although the 
tonnage of sales appears to be light- 
er than last week or the one before 
Consumers seem to be figuring on a 
the 


are holding to the opposite view, be- 


softening of prices, but dealers 


ing of the belief that tonnage will in- 


crease on the present range of prices.* 


causing a further strengthening of the 


On purchases per gross ton, 


if 


market. 


Deci 


= 





April 16. 


foreign tin situation has 


strength 


Tin.—The 
displayed decided 
sumption of business after the Easter 
Although prices at the end 


since re- 


holiday. 


of the week are lower than the clos- 
ing of April 9, it is quite evident 
that an advance could be easily 


brought about should the leading for 


eign manipulators of the market so 
desire. There is a scarcity of all high 
grade brands other than Straits in 
Europe, shown by the premium of 
about M%e per pound commanded by 
Banca tin over Straits, and the ab- 


sence of offerings of some other im- 
portant grades for early delivery. 

A good demand from consumers in 
the domestic has absorbed 
about all the lots heid 

and local prices are back to a 
parity with London quotations. Early 
in the week spot tin sold here at “ec 
cost to import. The mar- 
is from 43.37%c to 43.50c 
and April, and 43.25c to 
for May. Spot tin closed in 

London at £197 10s, and three months 
at £194 7s 6d. Arrivals since April 
1 aggregate 3,280 tons, and there are 


market 
speculative 


here, 


under the 
ket today 
for spot 


43.37%c 


2,625 tons afloat. 


Copper.—The large consuming in- 
are apparently 
well for the 
done little buying 
past week, leaving the market’s sup- 
port to smail buyers. The latter. 
however, has been quite sufficient to 
Monday the Unit- 
announced an 


for July 


terests covered com- 


and 
the 


present, 
during 


fortably 


have 


firm. 
Selling Co. 


Ke per pound 


keep prices 


ed Metals 
advance of 


of electrolytic. It is said 


deliveries 
that that interest is sold up to June 


While some scattered lots are avail 
able around l6c, delivered 30 days. 
the general selling figures reflect the 





f. o. b. Buffalo, the prices are sub- 
stantially as follows: 


Heavy melting steel........... $12.50 to 13.25 
No. 1 railroad wrought scrap.. 14.00 to 14.25 
No. 1 R: R. and mch. cast scrap 13.50 to 14.00 
ee a rs ae te al 18.50 to 19.25 
RR OR Sa ad ak oo a Sees a bio'a 22.00 to 22.50 
Ce UNE Vins brabus yuneew'e 6 0:6 12.00 to 12.25 
Railroad malleable, scrap...... 12.50 to 12.75 
Wrought iron and soft steelturn 7.50 to 7.75 
Ces SO TROTINE. co sss cecaces 6.75 to 7.25 
Low phosphorus steel scrap.... 15.75 to 16.00 
Sn, Mes tens ody bees «6 Se 15.00 to 15.50 
Re eer ree 10.00 to 10.25 
Boiler - plate, sheared........... 13.75 to 14.25 
Pe REE MONET, 606 6 Scis's ose sae 9.50 to 10.00 
eS ERAS A Pret cr 9.75 to 10.00 
TN OO SR RT aa 7.00 to 7.50 
Locomotive grate bars......... 11.00 to 11.25 





advance made by the leading seller. 
Lake is 16.12%c to 16.25c, and casting 


is 15.87%c to 16c. Exports since 
April 1 are 10,607 tons. 

Lead.—On April 9, the independent 
sellers of lead began active com- 


petition for business when there was 
little demand for the metal, and the 
price declined to 4.25c in New York 
A moderate business has been done 
around that level. Today the outside 
market is 4.27%4c in New York, and 
the American Smelting & Refining 
Co. continues to quote 4.20c for ship- 
ments to this territory. 


Spelter.—Business of small propor- 
tion has been done in spelter re- 
cently on the basis of 6.70c in New 
York for April shipments. The mar- 


ket displays considerable irregularity. 
been made both a few 
points and that figure. 
What demand there is consists prin- 
cipally of offers for May, June and 
July deliveries at from 6.70c to 6.35c 
in New York. 


as sales have 


above below 


demand is still 
are unchanged. 

Hallett’s is 

Hungarian is 7c. 


Antimony.— The 
light, and _ prices 
Cookson’s is 8c; 7.4 95C. 
and 


Chicago 
April 15. 
advance in cop- 
checked and 
Lake cop- 
last 
sta- 


New Metals.—The 
have been 
little easier. 
per shows no change since the 
quotation. Spelter has remained 
tionary and lead, although not quot- 
firmer 


seems to 
are a 


per 


prices 


ably higher, is appreciably 


There is a good demand for tin in the 


west. 

We quote, dealers’ selling prices. 
f. o. b. Chicago, as folluws: 

Lake copper, carload lots, 1534c: 


casting, 15'%4c; smaller lots, 4c to 4c 
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higher. Spelter, car lots, 6.55c; lead. 
desilverized, 4.25¢ in 50-ton lots; cor- 
roding, 25c per 100 pounds higher: 
sheet zinc, 8.65c, f. o. b. La Salle. 
in car lots of 600-pound casks; pig 
tin, 4334c. Cookson’s antimony, 8%ce: 
other grades, 7%4c to 8c. 

Old Metals.—The market seems to 
be marking time and is somewhat ir- 
regular. There is little chance, how- 
ever, of extensive declines as long 
as the quotations in the primary met- 


al market remain at their present 
level. 

We quote, dealers’ selling prices. 
f. o. b. Chicago, as follows: 


Copper wire, crucible shapes, 14%4c: 
copper bottoms, 1234c; heavy cut cru- 
cible copper, 14%4c; heavy red brass. 
1134c; heavy yellow brass, 934c; No. 1 
red brass borings, 10c; No. 1 yellow 
brass borings, 8%c; brass clippings. 
9c; lead pipe, 31%4c; zine scrap, 434-: 
scrap aluminum, 12%c; tea lead, 334: 
No. 1 pewter, 28c; block tin pipe, 39c: 


tin foil, 35c; linotype dross, 3%c: 
electrotype dross, 3c; stereotype 
plates, 4%4c; stereotype dross, 3%c: 


prime slab zinc dross, $90 a ton. 


CORRECT REPORT 


Of Fire Damage to Buffalo Foundry 
& Machine Co. Plant. 


In order to correct a mistaken im- 
pression that may have been obtained 
from published reports regarding the 


extent of damage done to its plant by 
a recent fire, the Buffalo Foundry & 
Machine Co., Buffalo, has submitted the 
following statement: 


A fire did about $10,000 damage to 
the plant of the Buffalo Foundry & 
Machine Co., Buffalo, N. Y., early in 
the morning of April 11. Because of 
its steel and glass construction, th« 
building is practically fireproof, ex- 
cepting the roof, where the greatest 
damage was done. The building is 
145 x 32) feet and contains 175,000 


square feet of ribbed glass. The blaze 
started in the core room and spread to 
the roof, which was in flames when the 
first firemen arrived. The job was ex 
tremely hazardous because of the break 
ing glass, and it was a most stubborn 
fire to fight. No one was hurt. 


that 
be running as usual 
Monday, April 15 


would 
than 


the plant 
later 


It was assured 


not 


Improving Furnace.—The large No. 
3 furnace of the E. & G. Brooke Iron 
Co., at Birdsboro, Pa., is being relined 
and a new stove added. The furnace 
will resume some time in August. 

The West Coast Ornamental Iron 
Works, of Seattle, Wash., 
corporated with a capital stock of $50, 
OOO. 


has been in 
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NO UNDUE OPPRESSION 





Committee Finds Steel Mill Condi- 
tions Much Improved. 


Endorsing the general attitude of 
the administrative officers of the 
United States Steel Corporation to- 
wards its employes as fair, advanced 
over its competitors and in no sense 
unusually harsh or severe, the special 
committee of stockholders appointed 
to investigate the labor conditions 
of the mills, filed its report at the 
annual meeting of the Steel Corpora- 
tion at Hoboken, N. J., April 15 
This committee is composed of Stuy- 
vesant Fish, of New York; Thomas 
DeWitt Cuyler, of Philadelphia; Dar 
ius Miller, of Chicago; Charles <A 
Painter and Charles L. Taylor, of 
Pittsburgh. The appointment of this 
committee was made by Judge E. H 
Gary, several months ago, under a 
resolution passed at the annual meet 
ing of 1911, which called for investi- 
gation of the charges of harsh treat- 
ment toward the employes of the 
Steel Corporation contained in a mag- 
azine article under the title of “Old 
Age at Forty,” by John A. Fitch. 

The committee recommends that 
work hours should be reduced to a 
positive minimum as far as possible. 
and that there should be the eventual 
abolishment of the 12-hour day in the 
mills. It declares that there is no 
evidence of undue’ repression or 
speeding up of the workmen under 
the piece-work and bonus system and 
it commends the “esprit de corps” 
that is exemplified among the Steel 
Corporation employes, as playing an 
essential part in the success of the 
enterprise. It expresses the opinion 
that the seven-day week is detrimental 
from any standpoint. Among other 
things the report says: 

\iter calling attention to the efforts 
which the Steel Corporation officers 
have been making since the spring of 
1907 to cut down the amount of Sun- 
day labor in the various plants of sub- 
sidiaries, the committee’s report says: 

“Whether viewed from a_ physical, 
moral or social point of view, we be- 
lieve the seven-day week is detri- 
mental to those engaged in it. While 
not wishing to imply that the method 
adopted by any individual official or 
any combination of two or more 
methods would be the best to meet 
requirements in all mills, we are 
strongly of the opinion that no mat- 
ter what alleged difficulties in opera- 
tion seem to hinder the abandonment 
of the seven-day week they must 
be met. 


“The records of today indicate that 


with the exception of two of three 
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plants, the seven-day week has been 
relegated to the past. 


“The resolution of the finance com- 
mittee, as subsequently emphasized by 
Judge Gary, was strictly mandatory 
in character and should, in our judg- 
ment, be absolutely enforced at all 
times, in all mines, mills, shops, rail- 
ways, docks and works of the Steel 
Corporation. Any tendency on the 
part of anyone to disregard the spirit 
or letter of such order should be 
sufficient cause for removal from 
service. 

“Closely allied with the question of 
the seven-day week is that of the ex- 
cessive hours of labor involved in con- 
tinuous processes, caused the changing 
of the working shifts from day turn 
to night turn and vice versa. An ex- 
amination of the time sheets of many 
of the mills shows that this practice 
has been entirely abolished in many of 
the departments and not in others. 
We recognize that at rare intervals 
there may come emergencies and un- 
usual conditions that would make ab- 
solute enforcement of any _ exact 
schedule of work hours impracticable, 
« fact equally true in any field of 
industry and commerce. Our investi- 
gation, however, leads us to believe 
that it is feasible and practicable to 
eliminate the long turn formerly fol- 
lowed in the changing of shifts in 
continuous process work, and that it 
should be done. Further, that con- 
scientious effort should be made by all 
to reduce to a positive minimum any 
undue length in work hours that 
emergencies and unforeseen conditions 
may sometimes demand. 

“The actual physical labor involved 
in many of the positions. today is 
much less than in former years, this 
being especially true of the open 
hearth and blast furnaces where the 
intermittent character of the work is 
such that there is less call for actual 
expenditure of physical energy than in 
many eight or ten hour positions. Not- 
withstanding this fact, we are of the 
opinion that a 12-hour day of labor 
means the decreasing of the efficiency 
and lessening of the vigor and virility 
of such men. 

“We are not unmindful of the fact 
that the 12-hour day has by its general 
acceptation and practice over a con- 
siderable period of years, become 
firmly entrenched and that any sudden 
or arbitrary change would involve a 
revolution of mill operation.” 

The committee says that it believes 
the bonus system and piece work 
wages to be of advantage to employer 
and employed, guarding as they do, 
against the dead level of wages re- 
eardless of the ambition, resourceful 
ness and efficiency of the individual. 
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CONFIDENCE EXPRESSED 
By Corporation Stockholders in Its 
Management. 


At the annual meeting of the United 
States Steel Corporation, held at Hobo- 
ken, N. J., April 15, eight directors 
were re-elected for a term of three 
years, as_ follows: Henry C. Frick, 
Wm. H. Moore, Norman’ B. Ream, Jas. 
H. Reed, Percival Roberts Jr., Chas. 
Steele, Peter A. B. Widener and Rob- 
ert Winsor. 

Chairman Gary reported that a num- 
ber of replies and proxies had been 
received in response to the’ recent letter 
sent out by Chas. M. Cabot, stockholder, 
to 15,000 stockholders, asking that they 
express their opinion upon the Cor- 
poration’s labor policies. An analysis of 
these, he stated, showed that 54 per 
cent, repiesenting: 6,531 preferred and 
2,073 common stockholders, either ex- 
pressed approval of the management 
of the Corporation, and what it had 
done to improve labor conditions or de- 
sired to leave the matter entirely to the 
management. About 13-2/3 per cent, 
representing 1,134 preferred and 1,075 
common, indicated that they have no 
expression to make. About 5.4 per 
cent, representing 330 preferred and 135 
common, wished to see the continuation 
of the Corporation’s management of 
labor conditions. Twenty-two per cent, 
for various reasons, would. like to see 
a reduction of the hours of labor. 

In the report of the list of stock- 
holders, those holding important blocks 
as given, include Dutch Syndicate of 
Amsterdam, 2,258 shares preferred’ and 
264,560 shares common; J. S. Morgan 
& Co., London, 5,874 shares preferred 
and 62,230 shares common; and many 
other banking and brokerage houses, 
which hold the securities in trust. 
\mong the individual holdingsare: J. P. 
Morgan, one share preferred and 12,500 
shares common; Frank Munsey, 10,000 
3aker, 2,500 


shares preferred and 25,050 shares com- 


shares preferred; Geo. F., 


mon; Wm. E. Corey, 2,619 shares pre- 
ferred and 4,830 shares common. 


March Bookings. — The month of 
March showed a total of $3,000,000 of 
new business booked by the Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., and up to 
April 10, it has over $1,500,000 of addi 
tional business, and the officials of 
the company estimate the total of 
new business for April will reach over 
$4,000,000. This would make it one 
of the largest month’s business records 
in the history of the company. 


(he Racine Iron Works, Racine, 
Wis., has increased its capital stock 
trom $10,000 to $40,000, 
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WICK PROBABLY LOST 


On the Titanic—Other Manufacturers 


Missing. 

A number of families, whose names 
are identified with the steel industry, 
were represented upon the passenger 
list of the ill-fated White Star steam- 
ship Titanic, which foundered off the 
Newfoundland banks, Sunday night, 


April 14. Among the passengers, re- 
garding whom no tidings have been re- 
the incompleted reports of 
those saved, are: Col. George D. Wick, 
Benjamin Guggenheim, 
Steam 

2nd, 


ceived in 


of Youngstown; 
the 

Washington 

Roebling, 


International 
Roebling 
president 


president of 
Co.'s 
son of Charles G. 
of the John Roebling’s Sons Co., Tren- 


Pump 


ton, N. J.; George D. Widener, son of 
P. A. B. Widener, director of the 
United States Steel Corporation, and 
others. Grave fears are entertained for 
the safety of these men, although the 
women members of their parties are 
generally reported as having been 
rescued. Arthur Ryerson, of Phila- 


delphia, brother of Edward L. Ryerson, 
chairman of Joseph T. Ryerson & Co., 
Chicago, and is the 
Among those reported rescued is John 
B. Thayer, vice president of the Penn- 


among missing. 


sylvania railroad. 

Col. George D. Wick was vice pres- 
ident of the Union Iron & Steel Co., 
Youngstown, when it was sold to ‘the 


National Steel Co., now being part> of 
the Carnegie Steel Co.’s_ works. He 
then became vice president of the Re- 
public. Tron. & -Steel Co., with -offices ‘in 
Chicago, but after one year with James 
\. Campbell he founded the Youngs- 
town Sheet. & Tube Co. at Youngstown. 
Because of ill health, he retired from 
the presidency of that: company. ‘Later 
he purchased control of the Garry Iron 
& Steel Co. at Cleveland, about a 
ago merged it with the Empire Iron & 


year 


Steel Co., of Niles, O., and on the 
formation recently of the Brier Hill 
Steel Co., he sold out his interests in 
the Empire company. Mrs. George D. 
Wick is a sister of Frank and W. J. 
Hitchcock, of the Andrews & Hitchcock 
Iron Co., Youngstown. 
Will Not Fill Vacancy 
Pittsburgh, April 17. (By wire.)— 


The National Tube -Co. announces 
that there will be no attempt to fill 
the vacancy caused by the death of 
the late J. C. Culbertson, vice presi- 
dent and treasurer. The office of 
third vice president will be aband- 
oned and a new secretary and treas- 
urer will be announced in a_ very 
short time. 


E. F. Lake has been placed in 
the laboratory of the Per 
Cleveland. Mr. 


charge of 


fection Spring Co., of 





been conducting 


Lake 


a consulting 


recently 
metallurgical 


has 
business 


and was formerly steel editor.of the 
American Machinist. 


RECORD RATE 
Of Steel Corporation — Important 
Contracts Awarded. 
New York, April 17. 
The Steel Corporation 
maintain its 


(By wire.)— 
continues to 
record-breaking produc- 


capacity is 


tion gait. Its Bessemer 

not so fully engaged and could be 
extended, but its Open-hearth plants 
are taxed. 

It is now finally announced that 
the Fort Pitt Bridge Co. has taken 
the Long Island railroad order for 
elimination of grade crossings. The 
tonnage is indefinite, depending upon 





COL. GEORGE D. WICK 
authority from public officials, but 
will run from 2,500 to 6,000. The 


new Johns-Manville plant, near Bound 
Brook, N. J., about 1,500 tons, 


gone to the American Bridge Co. 
The subway section under the Har- 


has 


lem river on which bids were asked 
will require about 8,000 tons. 

Deliveries continue to fall back in 
some lines. 


The Carnegie Steel Co. has entered 


an additional order for 30,000 tons of 


rails for a southeastern line. 


New Quotation On Ferro 


Pittsburgh, April 17. (By 
The official quotation on ferro man- 
ganese is $43.50, Baltimore, 
last half delivery. A deal 
today at $45, Baltimore, in 
lots for spot shipment: 


wire. )— 


was 
carload 


‘one 


for the 
made 
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CHICAGO FOUNDRYMEN 


Discuss Green and Dry Sand Cores 
—By-laws Changed. 


Green and dry sand cores was: the 


topic for discussion at the regular 
monthly meeting of the Chicago 


loundrymen’s Club, held at the Great 
Northern hotel, April 13 
The trend of thought at the meeting 


Chicago, 


favor green sand cores 
The was 
Thompson, of H. W. 
Co. .Mr. 


development of 


seemed to 
when practical. discussion 
led by A. M. 
Caldwell & Son 
sketched the 
processes during the past 40 
the 
core 
and 


Thompson 
core- 
making 
years. In early days he stated 
the only 
clay 
times placed over the pouring gates 
pressure in the 


binder known was 92 


wash weights were some- 


to create sufficient 
fluid 

The the 
cores contended that they were more 
and, in sizes 


metal to prevent blow holes. 


defendants of dry sand 


uniform, safer to use 
that can be conveniently handled on 
a_ bench, economical. The 


contended that 


more ad- 


vocates of sand 


their method required less floor 


green 
space 
and no expense for transporting cores 
between the and molding 
floor. It was also claimed that green 
sand elastic, there 
was,less loss due to shrinkage cracks 
that the better 
green sand. 
the troubles of 


evOre room 


cores being more 


metal flows Over 
In the course of the dis- 


the core room 


and 


cussion 
foreman were pungently explained. In 
stated a fine batch 
immediately after 


case it was 
of cores fell 
they were withdrawn from the oven 
The the 
ered considerable 
when 
simple. The core maker had used lime 


apart 


trouble was discov- 
difficulty, but 
absurdly 


cause of 
with 
located proved to be 


instead of flour in his binder. 


A resolution was passed changing 
the by-laws of the club so that mem- 
either individual or 
by firm. It decided to hold the 
banquet on the evening cf 
preceded by an 

day to some point of in- 


bership may be 
was 
annual 
May 235, excursion 
during the 


terest near Chicago. 


Peter Donaldson, of James Watson 
& Co., Scotland, president 
and managing director of the Dayton 
Coal & Iron Co., Dayton, Tenn., ar 
rived in Cincinnati, April 16, to spend 


Glasgow, 


a few days of business with Samuel 
Whittaker, who has charge of the 
Cincinnati office of that company. 
Mr. Donaldson will spend _ several 


months in this country, going from 
Cincinnati to Dayton, Tenn., and then 
centers in the 


to the principal iron 


east 

















A Modern Iron Ore Dock and Unloading Plant 


Structural Details of the New Iron Ore Docks of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road at Cleveland—Description of the Hulett Unloaders and Ore Bridge 


Up to the present year the Penn- 
sylvania railway has received all of its 
ore shipments in Cleveland on Whis- 
key Island, in the old riverbed, where 
it has operated a battery of Hoover & 
Mason unloaders and Brown ore 
bridges. The steady growth in the 
size of the modern lake freighter has 
made this location undesirable owing 
to the difficulty of approaching it, 
there being scarcely clearance enough 
to enable the larger steamers to make 
the turn from the main channel into 
the old riverbed. There was also to 
be dealt with the problem of swing- 
ing the bridge carrying the main traffic 
of the Lake Shore railway, with the 
result that during busy periods there 
was always either rail or vessel con- 
gestion at this point. 

To obviate’ these difficulties the 
Pennsylvania railway started two years 
ago to develop its property on the 
lake front in the west breakwater. 
The work necessitated a considerable 
fill and more than a year was spent 
in reclaiming the land. Approximate- 
ly 40 acres were reclaimed by filling 
with slag and refuse collected on the 
Cleveland & Pittsburgh division of 
the Pennsylvania system. In order 
to facilitate the filling operations a 
temporary wooden pile trestle filled 
with rip-rap was constructed. The 
trestle paralleling the shore line for 
filling, as shown, Fig. 6, was located 
a considerable distance from the estab- 
lished harbor line, so as not to inter- 


fere with the construction of the dock 
and machinery foundations. After the 
cars had been unloaded the material 
was distributed by the track spreader. 
Approximately 1,000,000 cubic yards of 
filling material was deposited, making 
the ground area 1,850 feet long and 850 
feet wide. 


Details of Construction 


The dock consists of a double row 
of 40-foot reinforced concrete piles 
spaced 3 feet on centers supporting 
a concrete superstructure heavily rein- 
forced with 85-pound rails. Reinforced 
concrete struts spaced 30 feet on cen- 
ters and supported on reinforced con- 
crete piles 30 feet long unite the dock 
face with the foundation walls for 
the rear leg of the unloaders, Ex- 
pansion joints are placed at every 
fifth strut running longitudinally in 
the strut and across the face wall 
The foundation wall of the unloader 
leg is parallel to and approximately 75 
feet distant from the dock face, and 
it is supported on three rows of re- 
inforced concrete piles, 30 feet long, 
spaced about 4 feet on centers. Smal] 
rip-rap stone is deposited around these 
piles and the concrete laid, using the 
rip-rap as a base. 

Reinforced concrete sheet piling of 
10 x 12-inch sections was laid hori- 
zontally between the two rows of 
bearing piles supporting the dock face, 
and the space between the rear wall 


and the dock face was filled with rip- 
rap stone varying from shovel to der- 
rick size, a temporary wooden trestle 
being used from which to handle the 
stone with a locomotive crane. After 
the rip-rap was brought up to the 
lake level, the whole mass was pumped 
full of sand by means of a hydraulic 
dredge. The dock face ts protected 
by wooden piles tied together with a 


12 x 12-inch oak waling strip, as 
shown in the view of the dock face. 
Fig. 2. 


Back of the rear wall supporting 
the unloader leg there is a U-shaped 
ore trough which is carried on rip-rap 
placed immediately back of the wall 
and filled with sand. The bottom of 
this trough is protected by steel rails 
laid so the top of the head is flush 
with the bottom of the trough. Con- 
tract for the construction of the dock 
was awarded to the Great Lakes 
Dredge & Dock Co., the Cleveland 
plant of which is located in the west 
breakwater. 

The first work done in the con- 
struction of the dock was to manu- 
facture the concrete piles. The piles. 
octagonal in shape, reinforced with 
eight l-inch steel rods, securely bound 
with %-inch steel rods, were cast ver- 
tically in steel forms, a cast iron shoe 
being fitted into the form and becom- 
ing part of the finished pile. A mix- 
ture of both gravel and broken stone 
was used. All material entering into 
the construction of the piles was re- 
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FIG. 1—VIEW OF THE HULETT UNLOADERS AND ORE BRIDGE OF THE 


PENNSY LVANIA RAILROAD AT CLEVELAND 
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FIG. 


ceived in cars and handled by locomo- 


tive cranes. As most of the piles 
were made during January, [February 
and March, both materials and the 
finished piles had to be kept heated 
For heating the materials tunnels 
formed by interlocking steel sheet pil- 
ing were placed under the piles of 
sand, gravel and broken stone, and 
steam pipes were placed in the ele- 
vated bin used in connection with the 
mixture. The water was also kept 
heated by a steam pipe. After the 
forms were filled they were laid on 


skids covered with tarpaulin and live 
was allowed to circulate around 
them. The 
from 12 to 24 hours after pouring, de- 
pending on the weather, but the piles 
were kept for a 
considerable time after the forms had 


steam 


forms were removed in 


covered and heated 


been removed. 


The steel forms for the piles were 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE FACE OF THE DOCK 

held upright in front of a timber scows by a locomotive crane = and 
tower, within which a concrete hoist were towed to the site where they 
operated, bringing the mixed con- were driven by floating pile drivers. 
crete from the mixer on the ground A general view of the work at this 
to a hopper above the mouth of the ,stage is shown in Iig. 3. No partic- 
form. A locomotive crane handled ular device was used to protect the 
the forms and the finished piles in head of the piles other than an oak 
the operation of casting. The number driving block. The majority of the 
of octagonal piles manufactured was piles were put down without a great 
625 in the 40-foot length, 2,647 in the deal of hammering, but there was en 
30-foot length, and 120 each of the occasional tough customer. [for in 
24-foot and 20-foot lengths. There stance, a 30-foot pile required 11) 
were in addition 932 24-foot 10 x 12- blows of a 5,000-pound hammer falling 
inch sheet piles and 210 28-foot sheet 3 feet, 6 inches for the last ‘foot of 


piles of the same section. Each pile 


was numbered and a record kept of 


manufacture, so as to 
driven 


the date of 
guard against any pile being 
before it was at least 30 days old. The 
delayed by 
there- 


driving, however, was 
ice conditions 


fore, was experienced with green piles 


and no trouble, 


Piles ready for use were loaded into 
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FIG. 3—VIEW OF THE PILE 


DRIVING 


OPERATIONS FROM THE WEST 


progress. A few other piles required 


almost as heavy hammering, but they 
did not suffer any appreciable damage 
the the part which 


except at top in 


is buried in the concrete superstruc 
ture. 
No. particular difficulty was en 


countered in the construction of the 


concrete superstruture. Traveling mix 
mounted 


ing plants were employed 
on flat cars and scows. In both cases 
they were equipped with hoist tow 


ers from the top of which chutes were 
suspended to convey the concrete Into 
the lig. 4, 


wall forms, as shown in 


About 3,500 cubic yards of conerete 
was placed in the dock struts and un 
loader The 
supported on piles abso, but. the super 


walls. bridge walls are 


structure was placed after the filling 
had been made. The mixer for this 
work was also placed on a railroad 
car and supplied with material from 
other cars on the same track, laborers 
handling the material in . wheelbar 
rows. The concrete was hoisted in 


a bucket and deposited in the walls 


through a chute, 5,900 cubic yards of 
gravel concrete in the proportion 1:3:6 


being placed. A view looking west- 
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FIG. 4—GENERAL VIEW 


ward is shown in Fig. 4, during the 
construction of the dock 

The work undertaken by the Penn- 
sylvania system also includes a com- 
plete. trackage development on_ the 
made land, the construction of a dou- 
ble track subway under the seven 
tracks of the Lake Shore railway at 
Hickory street, and a system of elec- 
tric locomotives for handling the cars 
under the unloading machines. 

Contract for the ore handling equip- 
ment was awarded to the Wellman 
Seaver-Morgan Co., of Cleveland. The 
machinery equipment consists of four 
17-ton Hulett unloaders and a 15-ton 
ore stocking and rehandling bridge, 
Fig. 1. It is represented that when 
finished it will be the most complete 
ore-handling plant so far constructed 
on the lakes. It is expected to be 
ready for operation at the opening 
of navigation this season. 

The unloaders are arranged along 
the face of the dock and are used for 
unloading the ore from boats lying 
alongside the dock, and loading into 
cars for direct shipment, or trans- 
ferring the ore to a pit at the rear 
end of this machine, where it is with- 
in easy reach of the bridge, to be 
rehandled and _ placed into storage 
piles. Irom these storage piles it may 
then be rehandled by the bridge and 
loaded into cars for transport to fur- 
nace plants. The ore, whether loaded 
into cars directly from the boat or by 
means of the bridge, after having 
been in storage, is handled through 
scale hoppers which accurately weigh 
the ore, as it goes into the cars, so 
that a complete record of the ore 





























OF THE DOCK WHILE UNDER CONSTRUCTION, LOOKING WEST 


handled by these machines, either by 
the unloaders or the bridge is made 
without the use of track scales. 

The Hulett unloaders are massive 
machines in every way. They consist 
of a heavy framework mounted on 
wheels, which travel along the run- 
way rails next to the face of the 
dock. The runways of these machines 
are spaced about 71-foot centers, the 
main framework spanning tracks lo- 
cated beneath the machine. The rear 
end of the main framework is extend- 
ed beyond the back runway a dis- 
tance of about 57 feet, this back canti- 
lever overhanging an ore pit into 
which the ore is discharged to be later 
rehandled by the bridge and placed in 
storage. The upper part of the main 
frame is provided with rails upon 
which a trolley travels. This trolley 
carries a walking beam from the outer 


end of which is suspended a vertical 
stiff leg with the bucket at its lower 
end. This bucket leg is mounted on a 
pivot which is carried on the trolley. 
The forward end of the walking beam 
with the bucket leg attached is heav- 
ier than the rear portion of the walk- 
ing beam, so that the bucket will 
descend by gravity. The motion of 
the walking beam is controlled by 
means of ropes attached to the rear 
end of the trolley, and the walking 
beam is operated by an electric motor 
at the back end of the walking beam. 
The length of this leg and walking 
beam is such that the ore can be 
reached in any part of the _ boats. 
which are engaged in the ore-handling 
traffic. 

The bucket at the bottom of the 
leg has a capacity of 17 tons of ore 
and is directly controlled by an op- 
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erator who travels with the bucket in 
a small cab located in the bottom of 
the leg, directly over the bucket. This 
bucket leg is suspended from the 
walking beam on a_ swivel bearing, 
which enables the leg to rotate in a 
complete circle. From his position in 
the bucket leg, the operator controls 
the motions of raising and lowering 
the bucket, rotating the bucket leg. 
opening and closing the bucket and 
traversing the trolley in and _ out. 
After the bucket fills itself in the 
hold of the boat it is raised out of 
the hatch and the trolley is traversed 
back until the bucket is in a position 
to discharge the contents into an ore 
hopper, which is supported in. the 
main framework of the machine. This 
hopper has a capacity of 70 tons of 
ore and is provided with discharge 
gates at the bottom. These gates 
are of the disk type and are operated 
by means of an electric motor and 
discharge the ore into a scale larry 
which travels on tracks suspended 
from the under side of the main 
framework. This larry is controlled 
by an independent operator who trav- 
els with the larry. 


Details of Larry Bin 


The larry bin has a capacity of 50 
tons of ore. This bin is carried on 
scales which have a recording beam 
in the operator's cab. After loading 
the scale larry from the 70-ton bin. 
the larry operator, after weighing the 
ore, moves the larry over a car track 
upon which the cars are standing and 
into which he desires to discharge 
the ore. Having full control of the 
scale beam, the Operator is enabled 
to discharge into the car any prede- 
termined amount of ore up to the ca- 
pacity of the larry, the larry being 
provided with gates at the bottom of 
the bin which are arranged to cut 
off the flow of the ore, after anv 
desired amount has been discharged. 
If the ore taken from the boat is 
not going into cars for direct ship- 
ment, the larry is filled from the 
main hopper and_ discharged into 
storage pit at the back end of the 
machine, where it may be rehandled 
by the bridge. These unloaders are 
electrically operated throughout, the 
current for the operation being taken 
from the conductor rails located 
along the runway of the machines. 
The current from these rails is taken 
off by means of sliding shoes, which 
are carried on the machine. 

The machine is traveled along the 
runway by means of a motor which 
is geared to the trucks. This motor 
is mounted on a platform in the main 
framework of the machine and is also 
used for driving the ore gates in the 





70-ton hopper, into which the bucket 
discharges. This motor is of mill 
type and has a rating of 150 horse- 
power. 

The scale iarry is mounted on an 
incline track suspended from _ the 
framework and is traversed along this 
track by means of a motor which 
operates a drum upon which are 
wound haulage ropes, the other ends 
of which are attached to the rear end 
of the machine. This motor is 
mounted on the framework of the 
larry and has a rating of 150 horse- 
power. The larry gates are operated 
by a separate motor, also suspended 
in the larry framework. This motor 
has a rating of 35 horsepower and op- 
erates the undercut gates on the larry 
bin through a worm gearing reduction 

The trolley carrying the walking 
beam is traversed back and forth on 
top of the machine by means of a 
rack and pinion. The racks are at- 
tached to the main girders of the 
machine and the pinions are carried on 
the trolley. The pinions are driven 
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bucket mechanism in the walking 
beam and consists of a 35-horsepower 
motor geared to a drum upon which 
the rotating ropes are wound. The 
ropes from this drum are carried 
through the walking beam and con- 
nected to a rotating segment at the 
top of the bucket leg. 


The speeds of this machine are so 
regulated that a round trip is possi- 
ble in approximately 50 seconds and 
the capacity of the four machines 
working under favorable conditions 
would be between 35,000 and 40,000 
tons per day, double shift. 


The 15-ton  rehandling stocking 
bridge which travels along the storage 
yard at the rear of the unloaders. 
has a span of 266 feet with cantilev- 
ers overhanging the span, of 173 feet 
at each end, making a total overall 
trolley travel of approximately 581 
feet. 

The front runway of the bridge is 


located 168 feet back of the rear 
runway of the unloader, and the 
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FIG. 7—PLAN OF THE ORE YARD IN THE WEST BREAKWATER 


by means of a 100 horsepower mo- 
tor mounted in the framework of the 
trolley. This motor is controlled by 
the operator in the bucket leg. The 
walking beam carrying the bucket is 
operated by means of ropes attached 
to the rear end of the walking beam 
which wind upon drums driven by 
a 300-horsepower motor, mounted‘ on 
the beam. The machinery for open- 
ing and closing the bucket is also 
carried at the rear end of the walk- 
ing beam and consists of a 100-horse- 
power motor geared to a drum upon 
which the operating ropes are wound 
The ropes from this drum are carried 
from the walking beam over deflecting 
sheaves at the top of the bucket leg 
and attached to an operating mech- 
anism located in the leg above the 
operator. This mechanism is con- 
nected to the operating arms and seg- 
ments in the buckets by means of 
heavy flat link chains. 

The machinery for rotating the 
bucket leg is mounted next to the 


length of cantilever is such that the 
bucket is able to reach ore in the 
pit at the rear of the unloaders. The 
bridge is carried on a tower at the 
forward end of the span and the 
shear leg at the rear of the span. 
These supports are flexibly connect- 
ed to the bridge so that it is possi- 
ble for the bridge to adjust itself 
to unevenness in the track, without 
producing undue strains in the struc- 
ture, and it is also capable of swiv- 
cling through a slight angle on either 
side of the central position. 

The lower side of the bridge sup- 
ports a runway for the _ bucket 
handling trolley. This runway extends 
the entire !ength of the bridge struc- 
ture, including span and cantilevers. 

The trolley which carries the ex- 
cavating bucket is of the self-con- 
tained type, having an operator’s cab 
suspended from the trolley frame- 
work and in this cab are located 
the controllers for operating the dif- 
terent motions of the bucket, such as 
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opening, closing and hoisting, as well 
as cross-traversing the trolley. 

All of the ore from the pit at the 
rear of the unloaders is handled by 
this bucket and carried back into the 
storage piles under the cantilevers 
and span for storage purposes. When 
the ore is required from this storage 
it is rehandled by ‘means of the 
bucket and discharged into a receiving 
hopper built into the framework of 
the main tower. This hopper has a 
capacity of 75 tons of ore and is 
provided with discharge gates at the 
bottom for dumping the ore into a 
scale hopper located beneath these 
gates. This scale hopper is suspend- 
ed from the tower directly over 3 
loading track, upon which railroad 
cars will stand when receiving ore. 
The bottom of the weighing hopper 
is provided with gates which are ex- 


actly similar to those used on the 
scale larry of the unloader. The 
scales are provided with recording 


beams so that accurate weights may 
be recorded and the gates are of the 





throughout, the current being ob- 
tained from feed rails which are lo- 
cated along the bridge runway and 
taken off by means of sliding con- 
tact shoes, which are carried on the 
bridge. 


The bucket which is suspended from 
the trolley has a capacity of 15 tons 
This bucket is operated by 
of ropes wound on drums in 
The opening and closing 


of ore. 
means 
the trolley. 


ropes are wound on separate drums 
operated by separate motors. These 
motors are provided with dynamic 


braking attachment, so that the oper- 
ator has full control of the lowering 
of the bucket either loaded or empty. 
without the use of mechanical brakes. 


The trolley is traversed by means 
of two 75-horsepower motors which 
are geared to the trolley axles. These 


motors are also operated by magnetic 
control boards, the master controllets 


being located in the operator’s cab 
The trolley is provided with a dy- 
namic braking attachment for - con- 


trolling the motions of the trolley and 
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cut-off type, which enable the weigh 
master to discharge any prédeter- 
mined amount of ore into the cars 
standing on the track beneath. 

The tower and shear leg of the 
bridge are mounted on trucks which 
travel along the runway rails. 

The driving trucks are connected 
by gearing and shafting to the bridge 
travel motors. Separate motors are 
provided for driving the tower and 
shear leg. These motors being 75 
horsepower are mounted on the sills 
the located in. the 
bridge operator’s suspended 
from the bridge at the main tower. This 
operator’s house is so located that the 
trolley operator can move the trolley 
opposite the house and step from the 
cab to the house. The motors are 
provided with electric brakes for lock- 
ing the driving trucks when the bridge 
is not in motion. These brakes are 
automatically operated and set as soon 
cut off from the travel 


and controllers 


house, 


as the car is 


motors, 
This bridge is electrically operated 
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also. with air cylinders 
which operate mechanical brakes. Each 
end of the trolley runway is provided 
with heavy spring bumpers, which 
prevent the trolley from running off 


the end of the bridge. 


emergency 


The speeds of this machine are as 
follows: Hoisting, 175 feet per min- 
ute; cross travel speed of the trolley. 
600 to 800 feet per minute; travel of 


the bridge along runway, 50 to 75 
feet per minute. 
Under favorable conditions when 


operating at these speeds, the bridge 
will be capable of handling approxi- 
mately 1,000 tons per hour. 

The dynamic braking attachment ap- 
plied both to the hoist and trolley 
motions, is also applied to the vari- 
ous motions of the unloader and is 
especially desirable in connection with 
the safe and accurate handling of 
heavy loads. It is accomplished by 
causing the motors to act as generat- 
thus producing retarding effect 
which is proportionate to the resist- 
ance in the line and’ by varying this 


ors, 
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resistance it is possible to secure ac- 


curate control of the moving load. 
without depending upon mechanical 
devices in any way. 





A Magnetic Separator for 
Heavy Work 


In the accompanying illustration is 
shown a magnetic separator of novel 
design especially built by the Cutler- 
Hammer Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, for 
the Southwestern Portland Cement 
Co., El Paso, Texas. To enable it to 
bear the heavy weight of the material 
conveyed to the belt, this machine is 
equipped with two idler pulleys which 
are mounted between the tail pulley 
at the left and the magnetic pulley 
at the right. The machine is mount- 
ed on an frame and _ the 
equipment was designed for separat- 
ing stray and other magnetic 
materials from the coal that is used 
in the kilns, as the presence of even 
quantities of iron and steel is 
considered The coal is 
carried by the movement of the belt 
to the front of the magnetic pulley 
from which it is conveyed away, 
while the material adheres 
to the pulley and is carried to the 
off, 


from 


I-beam 


iron 


small 
undesirable. 


magnetic 


where it is snapped 


separated 


underside 

thus entirely 
the The coils of the 
magnetic pulley are jacketed 
and enclosed, and the electric current 
that fed through 
the brushes that rest on 
the the 
the magnetic pulley shaft. 


being 
coal. magnet 
brass 
energizes them is 
two carbon 


slip rings on extension of 


Foundry Construction Well Under 
Way 


The Emerson-Bratingham Co., Rock- 
ford, Ill., advises that it has the ex- 
cavation well under way for its new 
foundry, which will be 120 x 250 
feet. The building will be of stand- 
ard construction with brick walls and 
a steel trussed roof and will be fire- 
proof. The foundry will have a ca- 
pacity of from 50 to 60 tons of cast- 
ings per day. The product will be 
used entirely in the farm machinery 
manufactured by the Emerson - Brant- 
ingham Co. In addition to the foun- 
dry a two-story cleaning building is 
under construction. The upper floor 
of this will be used for the storage 
of patterns and the lower floor for 


cleaning castings. This will be a re- 





inforced concrete structure through- 
out. 
The Cincinnati Pulley Machinery 


Co., Cincinnati, has increased its cap- 
ital stock from $25,000 to $75,000. 


























Loaded on a Truck 


A 40-Foot I-Beam, 





lIdlauling Structural Steel With Motor Trucks 


When the motor truck was first 
placed on the market a number of en- 
terprising steel manufacturers, jobbers 


and fabricators, realizing that improved 
service should be obtained with the 
new invention, purchased and _ installed 
vehicles of various models and capaci- 


ties. In only a few cases were these 
trucks successful. Most of them were 
not correct in design and this, com- 
bined with inferior workmanship and 
materials, soon made the machines lia- 
bilities instead of assets. The early 
trucks were especially unsuitable for 
carrying long, heavy beams, columns, 
plates or girders on account of their 


relatively short wheel base, compared 


with that of the 
In a comparatively short time, how- 


horse-drawn wagon. 
ever, the principal faults in the motor- 


vehicles were eradicated and 


trucks 
the iron and steel trade, es- 


propelled 
the 
feature of 


use of became a permanent 


pecially in those departments where 


quick city deliveries at low cost are a 
factor. There are now several makes 


on the market that have proven their 


worth by years of successful operation. 
Companies fortunate enough to purchase 
such trucks them to be 
much more economical than horse-drawn 
their 


have found 


wagons in some departments of 
business. 
Nevertheless, until recently even the 
best machines have not been adapted for 
hauling long lengths of steel and it is 
only within the past 12 months that the 
difficulties in 
successfully 
turers in 
found that when the wheel base 
lengthened, the frame had to. be 
strengthened to such an extent that the 
machine was too heavy to be profitable, 


this connection have been 
"he manufac- 


the problem 


overcome. 
their study of 


was 


for it is an axiom in the truck busi- 
ness that it costs as much to haul a 
ton of truck as it does to haul a ton 
of merchandise. If the weight were 
reduced the truck was weak, and re- 
pair bills more than offset the reduced 
ccst of delivery. Trailers were used 
with various results, but nothing con- 
vincing was found in this method, the 
chief objection to them being reduced 


speed and difficulty in handling the 
truck through city streets. There are 
practically no trailers now being used 


in city work; the congested traffic con- 
ditions forbid them. 

Many prominent engineers and de- 
signers tried to solve this problem and 
gradually the underlying principles in 
the matter became better known. Dur- 
ing the week of June 5, 1911, a promi- 
nent warehouse company in Chicago 
consented to a week’s demonstration of 
a form of truck which has been spe- 
cially modified for carrying long pieces 
The result of this test, com- 
attempts, was a 


of steel. 
pared with previous 
success. 

A 44-foot, 24-inch, I-beam was hauled 
truck without a trailer 
the center of Chicago to Lake 
Forest, Ill. This beam was a rush or- 
and the company found it impossi- 
to make shipment by rail in time 
building under 
the beam was loaded 
truck left the com- 


it arrived 


on a motor 


from 


der 
ble 
delay in a 
ecnstruction. So 
by crane and the 
pany’s plant at 8:05 a. m; 


tc avoid 

















FIG. 1—TRUCK OPERATED BY THE 


ILLINOIS STEEL CO. WITH SPECIAL 


BODY 


FOR CARRYING LONG BEAMS 
































FIG. 2—FRONT VIEW OF TRUCK, SHOWING 


BEAMS 


at Lake Forest at 10:40 a. m. The 
beam weighed 3,800 pounds and the 
speedometer showed a distance of 71 
miles covered in the round trip. Ten 
miles of this trip was made _ over 
crowded streets. The total cost of the 
trip, including depreciation, insurance, 
and interest, was $6.77, or 5 cents 
per ton mile, including empty haul. 

On Aug. 30 and 31, 1911, a demon- 
stration was made for a prominent fab- 
ricator in Chicago, who had the steel 
contract for two buildings in the loop 
district. In this case columns and gir- 
ders were hauled with ease on a truck 
which had a carrying capacity of 6% 
tons. The largest columns carried were 
30 feet in length. These trips were 
made through the busiest section of 
Chicago, and the demonstration showed 
that a truck can be used to advantage 
in hauling long lengths of steel. 

The details of this demonstration are 
tabulated in Table I. The workmen at 
the buildings received steel from 8:00 
a. m. to noon and from 1:00 p. m. to 
4:00 p. m., or during seven hours daily. 
The truck worked two days. 

The traffic on all of the streets trav- 
ersed was very heavy, and was specially 





congested in the loop district. 
ures show 

these factors 
a 10-hour 


This is 


OPEN SPACE FOR PROTRUDING 


The fig- 
remarkable speed, taking 
into account and indicate 


capacity of 262 ton-miles. 
easily the equivalent of the 


work of three horse teams. 


The loading and unloading conditions, 
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which are among the principal factors 
affecting the economy of truck oper- 
ation, were fairly good. Cranes for 
handling the material were located at 
both: ends of the line. The loading 
time was 53.5 per cent of the running 
time and 28 per cent of the total time. 
The sum of the loading and unloading 
times was 93 per cent of the running 
time. Had it been possible to cut the 
loading time in two, the hauling capacity 
of the truck would have been increased 
27 per cent; similar large increases in 
hauling capacity would have followed 
reductions in the unloading time. A 
careful study of these figures will be 
well worth while, since the ratio of 
lcading time to running time is a direct 
measure of the efficiency of operating 
conditions. In the instances under con- 
sideration the trucks were idle while 
being loaded or unloaded almost as 
much as they were in motion. In some 
cases trucks spend over two-thirds of 
their time waiting for loads, and under 
such conditions generally prove finan- 
cial failures. The owner blames the 
machines, when the real trouble is with 
his operating conditions. No truck can 
be operated successfully under the easy- 
going methods that are suitable with 
horses. 

Based on the performance given in 
Table I, the cost of operating a 61%4- 
ton truck per year is compiled in Table 
II. 

Trucks engaged in hauling steel are 
often stored during months in winter 
in which there are no building oper- 
ations. The only cost of the machine 
when laid up is the interest and depre 
ciation. On a 5-year basis, this amounts 
to $1.10 per day. The truck will replace 
two to four teams and each operator 
knows the cost of keeping his teams in 
the winter. 

These figures are not intended to fix 
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REAR VIEW OF A SAURER TRUCK, LOADED WITH SIX TONS 
OF FABRICATED COLUMNS 
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definitely the cost of hauling steel for 
every concern, as each hauling condi- 
tion is different. The truck salesman 
cannot give definite information regard- 
ing the cost of a particular case until 
he has made a thorough investigation 
of individual hauling conditions. 


To properly handle long beams, gir- 
ders, etc., a special body, illustrated in 
Figs. 1 and 2, has been devised for the 


Saurer truck. The driver’s seat is 
shortened and an open space is pyo- 
vided on the left through which the 


pieces may protrude out over the engine 
ir front of the machine. With this 
body the load lies flat; it is properly 
distributed the 
standard chassis is used. 


over springs, and a 


In handling long pieces of steel it is 
essential that the center of 
the load corresponds with the center 


gravity in 


of the loading space on the truck. Other 
wise the springs are overstrained, tires 


THe [RON 





only 19 per cent of the weight of the 
loaded truck on the front springs. 

As a result of the latter construction, 
the springs are made light and resilient 


RADE IRE VIEW 
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front of the driver it is very accessible 
—a most important feature. 

The space on the left of the driver, 
as shown in Fig. 2, is taken up by a 





and the engine rides almost as easily hinged platform extending from the 
without a load as it does with a load. loading platform of the truck to the 
Table I. 
Otel wet -of material handle? «© i. coves stadebuccactdnattan 181,090 pounds 
Number of trips eT RET CITT Po i ee re es el fe 14 
a. a” ee ao, I ner rer) Peg ee aes ae la yA 12,935 pounds 
Total running time gs, 0:09 ¢.d:0 4.9 &.qie ab eee bie mele te wae en re 9 hours 33 minutes 
PeUN CEE OGCR AGY oes oiy.0 bee a8 ¢ vee «kee a Ae eee ad dae teen te 4 hours 47 minutes 
Averees: VouaIee tee per tripe scsi Ss oii sk ccz canbe cei bere laeusee. 41 minutes 
Total loading time ......... a: 0B wits Nagiie b/ve CAN 9s 6 ite Le ew Cat aE eT 5 hours 7 minutes 
Petes. enn: ORE | OOF IIS on 08k oss 5 whe ATE te Lk 22 minutes 
EE MME SACI. vases 6b. 0s. 0-5.0)8 0 vote hed 46 hie Dae sen cela 3 hours 46 minutes 
ge ee i, Oe Pe A ee Peri 16 minutes 
PetaMCE CORRTEG: POT” FOUN: CFP ls. oa oc+.c cc nd ange e te eeedeute lia 5.5 miles 
PCI CONG, ii 6 g'sh OR spo Chek mene cap eects dpe lente eee 8.05 miles per hour 











Trucks with the engine under the seat 
are subject to excessive vibration when 
running at full speed without a load be- 
ceuse their springs, being heavy enough 


to be resilient under load, are rigid 











are abused, depreciation greatly in- when the vehicle is empty, and take up 
creased and the machine steers badly. very little of the shock coming from 
In order to load properly it is neces- driving over poor streets or roads. The 
— —_— ef IIl—_—————————— 
ont “ ~ 
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— -— CENTER OF END 
9° OF BODY 
a CENTER OF “6 
HINGED LOADING PLATFORM 
PLATFORM 

FIG. 4—-SKETCH, SHOWING PROPER METHOD OF LOADING A LONG BEAM TO 

EFOUALLY DISTRIBUTE THE WEIGHT 
sary to have the driver's seat back of advantage of a larger loading space 
the engine, as shown in Fig. 1, and the claimed by manufacturers of trucks 


present tendency of motor truck design 
is toward this arrangement. With the 
seat back of the motor, 75 to 8&5 per 
cent of the load is carried on the rear 


built with the engine under the seat is 
said to have no bearing upon the steel- 
hauling business, and can only be ap- 
plied to shippers of bulky material of 


dashboard. It is on this side of the 
driver that the long lengths of steel 
extend. A truck of 5 tons or more 
capacity measures from 20 to 21 feet in 
length, so that a 30-foot beam has an 
overhang of 5 feet, distributed equally 
front and This can be handled 
with no trouble through the most con- 
gested city districts. One or two long 
picces of steel that tax the capacity of 
the truck should be loaded at a slight 
argle, as indicated in Fig. 4. The cen- 
ter of the load is placed on the center 
of the loading platform, a point usuaily 
marked with a steel plate or a painted 
cross, This balances the load properly 
and the springs carry the beams’*as if 
they were all on the platform. With a 
mixed load, where part of the cargo is 
made up of short lengths and part of 
long lengths, the long pieces are placed 
on the left side so they may pass the 
driver and the balance is distributed 
over the loading platform. If the load 
distributed on any type 
over the ordinary 
The increased 


rear. 


is not evenly 
of truck an 
cost of operation results. 
cost is in tires, springs, and even axles, 
where the load is distributed so that 
there is a long overhang in the rear. 


excess 














wheels. As motor trucks are driven by light weight. Excessive depreciation Since the foregoing demonstrations 
their rear wheels, this improves the 
traction. The reduced load on _ the 
front wheels means ease of control, a Table II. 
decided benefit in city work and is Chimffeur at $20. per: Weel occ. ss ccc ces tcbontnece deve eeeetemees Teele ast e 
smeasetive walaahie ? ee Gasoline at 9% cents per gallon (present net price) 3 miles to gallon...... 316. 
especially valuable in road work or on GE a6 G1S.09 pee NOSMA icc xscdc «ss ssee.sdunaubanebamenacnbes eek arate 45.27 
bad streets. Ree 5 bc oto Soe ceo bE CARe bee Gans 6c bdSaaNES ORO ETE ROR E SRT OOS 300.00 
r . Wae6. 2. 8 issn oe daca se dbakde me be WERE SE ERE eo SEN es VEN ESV ECE DE Ree we atiee« ane 501.50 
The great advantage of this design meee de S bee OMCs cckcc: a+ sa. cos cine.qindent ironies ieee 300.00 
; » re : wnrings cone nt7 Depreciation at 15 per Cent 1... cc cree cece ccec ces coreccrennceeseescesace 25. 
hes in the resulting spring construction. tc all ely CRRA RR ETE Pane thishgin tee 220.00 
The part of the truck most affected by CRTAE. CUAPOOR oy vase cose oacedes tose ches cts Raveena cee Teacv Mena e ees 240.00 
vibration is the engine, which is  sus- WA ila Bek: weet ao Seinen cach icons «alkanes Adder Ree oe $3,788.41 
. P , mnrings : Cost per day, 300 working dayS per year........cccccccccccceresescssceece 12. 
> g > 2 sp xs ¢ . 5 ) 
pended above ; the front” springs, and Average.tolnages per O80 565 6.2695 v ndbes sc Vebadrdsa 00st due <odeewabs wiaenee 45 tons 
trucks built with the engine under the Cost per ton to deliver to job, 27 miles from plant..........ceeeeeeet eens 4, Ue 
seat must have their front springs heavy 








enough to carry their proportion of the 


loaded vehicle. Observations made dur- and repair bills result from over-speed- have been made several of the trucks 
ing the recent motor truck contest at ing and over-loading. Even with a used have been sold and are now in 
Chicago showed that in this design the governor on the engine thetruckis often operation with gratifying success. The 
front wheels carry 40 per cent of the speeded by careless drivers and on any- problem is simple. To repeat, the load 

should be evenly distributed and _ the 


thing but a boulevard the vibration is 
Also, 


machines with the en- 
front of the driver’s seat had 


load, while the 


gine in excessive. with the engine in center of gravity of an evenly dis- 
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tributed load is in the center of the 
truck platform. Placing the center of 
the load on the center of the loading 
platform and cutting off the seat to 
the left of the driver so as to accom- 
modate long beams solves the problem. 


A Tool Grinder Attachment 
for Lathes 


A new lathe attachment designed 
for grinding lathe tools without the 
need of the operator shutting down 
or leaving the machine is shown in 
the accompanying illustration. This 
device, which is manufactured under 
patents by W. W. Blakely, 100 Lei- 
cester Court, Detroit, is clamped onto 
the ways of the lathe, being steadied 
by an angle piece that bears against 
the side of the bed, and also by the 
V-rail, the guides and carriage of the 


the post after it has been started on 
a cut he grinds up the other without 
the necessity of leaving his machine, 
and thus is always in possession of a 
freshly ground tool which can be im- 
mediately substituted for the one in 
the post without shutting off the 
power. Time is thus saved, and the 
tools are kept up to maximum ef- 
ficiency, enabling more and_ better 
work to be produced. The small 
emery wheel allows of undercutting 
or shaping a tool exactly as desired. 
The manufacturer claims a saving by 
the use of this tool of one hour per 
day, per lathe, on brass, and from 
1% to 2 hours on-steel, according to 
the grade of the metal. 


Scully-Jones & Co., Railway Exchange 
building, Chicago, have sold a 30-ton, 
75-foot span, traveling crane to the 
Woodbury Granite Co., Hardwick, Vt. 

















AN ADJUSTABLE LATHE TOOL GRINDER 


lathe. The device is adjustable ver- 
tically, laterally and transversely so 
that one model will fit any make or 
size of lathe. One motion of the 
handle throws the machine into oper- 
ation and locks it in that position, and 
the opposite motion throws it out and 
locks it out. The grinder is driven 
by a friction driving pulley which is 
brought into contact with the lathe 
cone, the pressure being regulated as 
desired. The motion of the ‘grinding 
wheel is reversed by a set of gears, 
so as to throw the sparks down into 
the wheel case, and also to increase 
the speed of the wheel. All parts of 
the grinder are enclosed, the wheel 
being well guarded and the bearings 
are long and well finished 

In operation, the grinder is placed 
close beside the lathe operator, who is 
given one or more lathe tools for 
the job in hand. With one tool in 





Iron Ore Reserves of Michigan 


An advance chapter entitled “Iron 
Ore Reserves of Michigan,’ has been 
prepared by C. K. Leith, from Min- 
eral Resources for 1911, United States 
Geological Survey. The report shows 
an estimated reserve in the mines of 
124,598,164 long tons of high-grade 
ore—that is, what is known under 
present mining conditions as commer- 
cial ore—and of 44,982,938 long tons 
in drilled areas, or a total reserve of 
169,581,102 long tons. The estimate 
leaves out of consideration high-sil- 
ica, low-phosphorus ores of even 
about 40 per cent grade which have 
been mined on both the Gogebic and 
the Marquette ranges. 


A broad survey of the field, which 
covers the Gogebic, Iron River, Crys- 
tal Falls, Menominee, and Marquette 
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districts, was made by Dr. Leith in 
the summer of 1911. The probabil- 
ities of extension in every district 
but the Menominee are so. strong 
that it is safe to estimate that for 
many years the ratio of reserve to 
total shipment will be maintained—in 
other words, that as much ore will 
be discovered yearly as is mined 
yearly. In fact, today the reserve 
probably bears a larger ratio to the 
total shipment than at any time in 
the past, and the possibilities of de- 
veloping more ore are so great that 
10 years hence there will probably 
be greater reserve in proportion to 
shipment than now. The growing 
tendency of the larger interests to 
make sure their ore supply for years 
in advance is leading to the develop- 
ment of increasingly large reserves 
in proportion to past shipment. 
Enough facts might be cited in rela- 
tion to individual mines, explorations, 
and ranges to show that this forecast 
of the future is not based on vague 
surmises. Large extensions, both 
vertical and areal, are _ inevitable. 
Probably not more than 10 per cent 
of the area of the upper Huronian 
slates of the Crystal Falls, Menom- 
inee, Iron River, and adjacent areas 
has been explored. The total known 
area of iron formation is stated to be 
29,267 acres, but in addition there are 
fully 20,000 acres of magnetic belt in 
which exploration has scarcely more 
than begun. 
The general conclusion of Dr. 
Leith’s report is that at no time in 
the past has the outlook for long life 
for Michigan ores been any better 
assured than it is now. In few other 
regions will expenditures for large 
explorations yield more certain re- 
sults. The future size of the reserve 
will bear a more or less direct ratio 
to the money expended in explora- 
tion. There is yet no indication of 
diminishing returns from exploration. 
In fact, increased knowledge of the 
geological conditions is bringing more 
certain results for a given expend- 
iture of money. The reserve will 
cease to grow only when difficulties 
of exploration or outside economic 
influences begin to limit the amount 
of exploration. 


In its report for the year ended 
Dec. 31, last, the Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
shows earnings of $1,470,731, a de- 
crease of $174,414 over the previous 
year; depreciation, $461,743, an in- 
crase of $46,427; surplus, $488,750, an 
increase of $111,904; total surplus, $2,- 
266,921, an increase of $488,750; final 
surplus, $948,296, a decrease of $829,- 
875. 











The Detroit Iron & Steel Co.’s Uhin-Lined Stack 


How a Thick-Lined Blast Furnace Was Converted 
into One of the Thin-Lined Spray Cooled Variety 


An addition to the increasing num- 


ber of thin-lined blast furnaces in 
this country was made on Dec. 19, 
1911, when “A” stack of the Detroit 
Iron & Steel Co. was blown in after 
having been entirely altered in its 


general lines and design. The Detroit 
Iron & Steel Co. operates two stacks 
at Zug Island, Detroit, the first of 
which, “A” stack, was built during the 
years 1902 and 1903, and which, with 
the exception, of occasional short in- 
tervals, has been in continuous Opera- 
tion since. The “mStar: 
was erected in the latter part of 1909 
and 1910, and was first put on the 
active list in the latter year. Early 
in 1911, the question of increasing 
the hearth, bosh and stock-line diain- 
eters of “A” stack was first seriously 
considered. After careful  investiga- 
tion of the various types of thin- 
lined furnaces then in existence, it 
was decided to reconstruct the fur- 
nace, with shell dimensions suitable 
to this type of lining, and to provide 
inches thick. 


second, 


an inwall lining 12 


Utilization of Old Shell 


In carrying out this general plan 
of construction, it was found advisable 
to preserve the older shell and use 't 
as a wind shield and supporting struc- 
ture; inside this shell, an inner shell 
was constructed, the latter being de- 
signed for the support and reinforce- 
ment of the brick lining in the man- 
ner customary with thick-lined fur 
naces. The outer furnace shell is 56 
feet, 4 inches in height above the 
mantle ring, 25 feet, 3 inches in diam- 
eter at the mantle, and 20 feet, 6 
inches in diameter at the top platform 
line. This shell is constructed of nine 
rings of steel plate; the top and bot- 
tom rings are 54 inch and the seven 
intermediate rings % and % inch in 
thickness. The mantle for the 
outer shell is of a very heavy con- 
struction, the main being 1% 
inches thick, reinforced with struc- 
tural shapes to make a total thick- 
ness of 3 inches. 

Both the inner and outer shells are 
supported on a single set of columns 
These columns, eight in number, con- 
sist of two 18-inch and two 12-inch 
I-beams, riveted together and mount- 
ed on individual cast iron base plates 
resting on the furnace foundation 
The columns are of sufficient height 
to reach and support the outer shell 


ring 


plate 


and its mantle ring directly; the 
inner shell and its mantle ring are 
carried on structural brackets riveted 


to the inner side of each column. The 
columns are connected at the top and 
bottom by means of struts fashioned 


out of 12-inch channels, with lacing 
bars between. The columns are set 
battered, thus providing sufficient 
clearance space around the furnace 


at the cast house floor level. 
Constructional Details of Inner Shell 


consists of seven 
All verti- 


The inner shell 
rings of 34-inch steel plate. 
triple-riveted joints. 
inside and out; the 
horizontal are double riveted 
result of the thin lining, 
consequently, the small load to be 
supported, the mantle very 
light, being made of 1-inch steel plate. 
15 inches wide, and reinforced by two 
6 x 6 x l-inch angles inside and out- 
side the shell. The height of the new 
shell is 63 feet 4 and the 
over-all height of the completed struc- 
ture is 78 feet, measured from hearth 
level to the top platform line. 

The hearth jacket 
tional iron 


cal seams have 
with butt-straps 
seams 
As’ a and. 


ring is 


inches, 


consists of sec- 


cast with cooling 
The 
adjacent sections are secured by stee! 
links which are shrunk on; for rein- 
forcing and binding the entire jacket 
structure in a substantial manner, cir- 
cular steel bands are employed. The 
bosh brickwork is supported by seven 
steel bands of varying width and, uni- 
formly, 1 inch in thickness. 

A single downcomer’ was construct- 


plates, 
pipes embedded in the castings. 


ed, this being provided with three 
branches connected to the furnace 
at points spaced 120 degrees apart. 
The downcomer branches connect di- 
rectly with the outer shell, their 
weight thus being supported by the 
latter. A single plate ring, running 
between the inner and outer shells 
at the points of connection of the 


downcomer branches, completes’ the 
The bleed 
ers, which are two in number, are at- 
tached directly to the shell, a 
clear opening through the outer shell 
The _ bleed- 


diameter 


connection to the furnace. 
inner 
affording a 


are 3 feet, '3 
in height. 


passageway. 
ers inches in 
and 52 feet Their weigit 
is carried almost entirely by the out- 
er shell, for structural 
brackets are provided. 


The bridge, of 


which purpose 


skip the through 


type, is provided with two racks 
for the operation of skip cars. By 
means of sheaves which are attached 


to its upper end, the bridge also sup- 
ports the large and small bells. Both 
bells are operated by 
means of electric hoists furnished by 
the Otis Elevator Co. The platform 
at the top of the furnace, 38 feet in 
diameter, is provided with a jib crane 


skip cars and 


‘for handling the various portions of 


the top equipment. The support of 
the furnace top platform is derived 
from the internal surface of the outer 
furnace shell through 12 steel brack- 
ets which are attached to the top ring. 


There is sufficient clearance at the 
ends of these brackets to enable them 
to clear the, top ring of the inner 
shell. They are provided, at the 
ends, with guide angles, the purpose 
of which is to insure the mainte 
nance of vertical alignment between 


the inner and outer shells. Owing to 
the fact that the bells are supported 


by the outer, and the hoppers and 
distributor by the inner shell, this 
is a feature of prime importance 


These angles have no connection with 
the inner shell, a clearance of approx- 


imately % inch being maintained be- 


tween angle and shell. Short cast 
steel brackets are also provided in 


the inner shell for the support of the 
furnace top ring, hopper, gas seal and 
distributor. 


Free Expansion of Shells 


A particularly notable feature of the 
reconstructed furnace is that despite 
the numerous connections to both 
inner and outer shells, for down- 
comers, bleeders, etc., the shells are 
not restrained from independent, ver- 
movement, such as may result 
The angles de- 
maintaining the 
the two shell 
structures, do not transmit to the in- 
shell and, consequently, to the 
brick lining, any of the vibration due 
the skip bridge. 
The system of cooling which has been 


tical 


from expansion. 


scribed above, while 


vertical alignment of 
ner 


to operation of 


applied to the inner shell is noteworthy 


ior its efficiency and flexiility in oper- 


ation. Cooling is effected by means of 
six circular spray pipes, the circles be- 
ing 
pipe having 


extra-heavy 
inch in 
centers. 


formed of two-inch 


spray orifices, % 


Giameter, spaced oi six-inch 
The spray pipes are connected to four 


vertical supply pipes, each circle being 
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connected at two diametrically oppo- 
site points. Valves are provided at the 
points of connection of the circle and 
supply pipes to permit of independent 
regulation and control-.of the flow of 
water at various points on the shell 
Two washout connections are also 
provided in each circle spray pipe. The 
water supply connections to the verti 
cal pipes are so arranged as to insure 
the most uniform pressure attainable 
at the spray orifices. A_ steel-plate 
water trough, attached directly to the 





the spray piping. Eight rows of bronze 
cooling plates are provided for the pro- 
tection of the bosh brickwork. Two 
rows are placed above the mantle plate 
of the inner shell. By means of open- 
ings through the bottom ring of this 
shell and below the water trough, the 
plates may be readily withdrawn. 

The brick lining of the bosh is of the 
usual construction. It is composed of 
G-inch and 13%-inch brick and is ap 
proximately two feet thick. The entire 


in-wall lining is 12 inches thick, being 
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level is 78 feet, the» same as in the 
criginal stack. lor protecting the brick 
work at the stock line from abrasion, a 
cast steel wearing ring, four feet deep 
and two inches thick, is provided. The 
iatter 1s made in four sections and is se 
cured to the top platform by means of 
Lolts. 

In the reconstruction of this furnace, 
the only new materials required were the 
folowing: New inner surface shell and 
the parts attaching to it; eight structural 
brackets supporting the inner shell; sys 


FIG. 1—EXTREME VIEW OF TOP AND SKIP BRIDGE OF FIG. 2—INTERIOR VIEW OF CAST HOUSE AND FURNACE, 


REBUILT STACK OF DETROIT IRON & STEEL CO 
inner furnace shell at the bottom 
ring, collects the cooling water. 


The latter is discharged from 
the trough to the sewer. Six cir 
cular galleries, commanded by lad- 
on the outside of the outer shell. These 
consist of walks of wooden construction 
supported on structural brackets which 
are bolted in place. Twelve rectangular 
openings, each 20 x 24 inches, are cut 
in the outer shell opposite each gallery 


to permit of inspection and repairs to 





constructed of 6 x 12-inch key brick 
made especially for this work. As a 


means for additional support of the in 
wall lining, three angle iron rings are 
provided at various elevations on the 
inside of the inner shell. The hearth, 


bosh and_ stock-line diameters: are 13 
feet, 19 feet and 12 feet 6 inches, re- 


spectively, compared with 128 inches, 18 


feet and 11 feet 6 inches, the dimensions 


of the stack prior to reconstruction. The 


height from platform level to hearth 


SHOWING GALLERIES AND HOLES IN OUTER SHELL 


tem of spray cooling pipes; galleries on 
the outer shell and the new brick lining. 
Ail other portions of the structure and 
equipment were obtained without modi 
fication from the original plant. To all 
furposes, however, the reconstructed 
ctack is practically a new one 

Since the furnace was blewn in on 
foundry iron last December, its perform- 
ance has been fully up to original ex 
peciations. The tonnage production has 
been increased approximately 24 per cent, 





en arc 
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the burden has been increased from 1.70 
to over 2.00, and the amount of by- 
yroduct coke consumed has been propor- 
reduced per These com 


tionately ton. 


}atisons were obtained from the record 
of seven years’ operation on a thick lin- 
The of the hearth, bosh 
and stock-line diameters by one foot may 


ing. increase 
be considered as a partial explanation of 
the increased production. 

of the 
successful 


reconstruction and 
of this 
originated 
plans have formu- 
list of interesting facts as 
added to general blast 
knowledge. It has been 


As a result 
consequent 
stack, the engineers 
executed the 


operation 
who 
and 
lated a 
having been 
furnace 
found: 
First :- 
is comparatively 


-That the cost of reconstruction 
quite The 
cary for furnace shell 
and thin lining, including galleries, 


low. neces- 


expenditure new 
nec- 
essary modifications to the existing shell, 
spray piping, is from 50 to 100 per 
in excess of the usual cost of 
furnace of 


CTC. 
cent re- 
lining a thick-lined similar 
size, including the cost of cast iron in- 


wall cooling plates as usually used in 


suck furnaces. 

Second:—The cost of relining from the 
mantle up, including the removal of old 
Lrickwork is approximately 40 to 50 
per cent: of the cost of similar relining 
thick-lined furnace of the same 
capacity dimensions, the time re- 
quired for such relining being approxi- 
that required for the 


for a 
and 
inately one-third 
thicker lining. 
TVhird;:—That, given a thick-lined fur- 
nace of sufficient height, it is usually 
possible to increase the diametrical di- 
bosh and stock- 
the re- 
increase 


mensions of the hearth, 
line from one to two feet in 
constructed furnace, when such 
seems desirable. 
FKourth:—That the 
theoretically correct, 
cooling water being 
direct ratio to 
temperature. 


shell 
vol- 


method of 
the 
automat 
the 
That 


vari- 


cooling is 
ume of 
ically 


increase of 


increased in 
internal 
the volume of water as applied to 
ous portions of the shell is at all times 
subject to independent, external control, 
and from the fact that water is not ap- 
plied under external or head, 
all danger of water entering the shell 


and causing damage to the brickwork is 


pressure 


cutirely eliminated. 
Fifth:—From the fact that the skip 
bridge and bells are attached to and 


supported by the outer shell, vibrations 


their 
transmitted to 


operation are not directly 
the inner shell, and 
possible damage to the brick lining in 
the upper portion of the furnace due 
to this cause, is entirely eliminated. 
The type of construction embodied 
this stack is protected by patents al- 
lowed to Max McMurray, manager of 


due to 
any 





furnaces for M. A. Hanna & Co. Ar- 
thur G. McKee, Cleveland, who con- 
trols the licensing of Mr. McMurray’s 


patients, was the engineer in connection 


with the reconstruction of the stack at 
Detroit. The Variety Iron & Steel 
Works Co., Cleveland, furnished and 
erected all steel used in the work. 
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The Mineral Development Co., Phila- 
delphia, which has acquired a_ large 
amount of timber and coal lands near 
Whitesburg, Ky., will shortly begin the 
erection of saw mills and the opening 
of coal mines. 
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Nickel Situation Liable to Change 


Considerable interest is manifested in 
iron circles over certain confidential in- 
formation to the effect that strong 
American and European interests inde- 
pendent of the International Nickel Co. 
are seeking to acquire properties in the 
Sudbury, Ontario, nickel district. 

The two strong companies in the dis- 
trict—the International and the Mond— 
representing American and English in- 
terests respectively, have been more or 
less allied recently. It is reported that 
the International company has actually 
a contract for the sale of the Mond 
company’s product, thus giving to the 
International company the complete 
dominance of the world’s nickel market. 
The handsome profits made by the In- 
ternational and the opportunity of de- 
veloping other properties in the district 


have been the inducement, in part, to 
lead other interests to the field, and 
there have been certain trade reasons, 
which have had some weight in the 
situation, it is understood. 

The new interests in the field are 
acting independently. The American 


capital is associated with a very strong 
mining group, quite as strong as the 
International Nickel Co., and the Euro- 
pean interests are handled through one 
of the international ore mining com- 
panies of New York of high financial 
standing. 

In addition to these two new factors 
in the field, the McKenzie & Mann in- 
terests of Toronto, have, it is under- 
stood, secured options on the properties 
in the district. 

These new activities will put a new 
phase on the nickel situation, and per- 
haps will affect the general conditions 


of the nickel market. It is reported 
that the demand for nickel is strong, 
and that market conditions for the 
metal are good, which facts perhaps 
justify the new activities. 

It is claimed there are many of the 


steel companies which will be glad to 
purchase their nickel from an_ inde- 
pendent company, as they allege that 
the International Nickel Co. has been 
somewhat arbitrary with them, and it 
is claimed, too, that the German gov- 
ernment is possibly back of the Ger- 
man interest in the situation, owing to 
the fact that the naval program of Ger- 
many demands an increasing amount of 
nickel for armor plate, which has had 
to be secured through English com- 
panies heretofore, a condition which 
would be naturally intolerable to the 
kaiser. 

At any 
velopments 


rate, there are some new de- 

under way in the nickel 
situation, which will be of interest to 
the steel trade, which is increasingly 
a user of the metal, and which is in 
fact the chief user of the metal. 
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New Special Gear Hobber 


It frequently occurs, in the manufac- 
ture of machinery, that a large number 
ef spiral gears of a single pattern are 
required. A regular spiral gear hobber 
capable of cutting all angles could be 
used, but it is an expensive machine 
and, although its universal features are 
essential in a shop doing a great variety 
of work, they are of little value where 
only one special kind of gear is to be 


produced. 
This was the case with the Kelly- 
Sorenson Co., Clinton, Iowa. This 


concern required a large number of 5- 
tooth, 10-pitch, 45-degree angle worms 
and 4l1-tooth, 10-pitch, 45-degree angle 
worm whecls. To handle this job the 
Adams Co., Dubuque, Iowa, designed a 
special machine, illustrated herewith, 
which is known as the No. 1 Farwell 





frequently called upon to pass on sam- 
ples of so-called vanadium ore sub- 
mitted by the hopeful lay public. <A 
simple test to qualitatively determine 
the presence of vanadium is to dissolve 
the ground samples in sulphuric acid 
and to introduce hydrogen peroxide into 
the solution. The result, if vanadium 
is present, is a distinctive wine color 
varying in intensity with the vanadium 
content. A few tests with standard 
samples will enable the tester to deter- 
mine within a fair range of accuracy 
the quantity of vanadium in the sample 


also. 


Molybdenum Ores 


For nearly a year, there has existed 
a steady demand for molybdenum ores 
from abroad, chiefly from England. The 
occasion of this demand is not well 
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was a sharp demand for this mineral 
for use, it was alleged, in the manu 
the powerful 


facture of “schimosite” 


Japanese explosive. <An_ offered price 


, 


for molybdenum ores is 25 to 30 cents 
a pound for the Mo.S content. 

So far as known, no American steel 
manufacturers have made any regular 
application of the metal as an addition 


to ferrous metals. 


Suits for Ownership of Cuban Ore 
Deposits 

Certain suits are pending which _ in- 
volve the title to some of the extensive 
iron ore deposits in Cuba, now owned 
chiefly by American companies. These, 
it is understood, are based on _ the 
fundamental Spanish law which segre- 
gates the surface and mineral rights, 
the latter belonging to the government 
to be disposed of separately from the 




















FIG. 1—SPECIAL GEAR HOBBER CUTTING A WORM FIG. 2—SPECIAL 


WHEEL 


gear hobber. In its regular form this 
is a plain machine capable of cutting 
spur gears, worm wheels and spirals of 
8 degrees and under, but it may be 
modified and built to cut a spiral of 
any angle desired. Such a_ machine, 
however, cannot be adjusted to cut an- 
gles. differing more than 8 degrees. It 
is a very simple machine, the cutter be- 
ing driven through bevel gears and a 
short belt as shown in the illustrations. 
It is claimed to be a very rapid and 
efficient machine, and at the same time 
costs much less than a universal gear 
hobber. 


Test for Vanadium.—Since vanadium 
has become known as the panacea for 
the ills of iron and steel, iron men are 





understood, but it is asserted that the 
ore is desired by the British admiralty 
for use in a secret process of making 
armor plate. Steel men profess to have 
no knowledge of the basis for such a 
use. Very little molybdenum is_ pro- 
duced in the United States and_ the 
deposits known are not very important 
so far as disclosed. The molybdenite, 
sulphide of molybdenum, is difficult. of 
concentration, but recently a Denver 
metallurgist has patented a device for 
the beneficiation of these ores. A more 
common source of molybdenum 1s from 
wulfenite, the molybdate of lead. Small 
amounts of this mineral are found in 
many of the lead deposits of the south- 
west and Mexico, and in some cases 
it is practicable to save it by sorting. 
At the time of the Japanese war, there 





GEAR HOBBER CUTTING A WORM 


surface rights. This is the same dis- 
tinction that is applied in the mining 
laws of Mexico and most of the Latin- 
American countries. The government 
ordinarily reserved the right to the 
precious and base metals, while clays, 
rock, sand, petroleum, oil, phosphate, 
salt and some other similar products 
passed with the title to the surface. 
The contention involved in the cases 
referred to arises out of the fact that 
the Cuban iron ore deposits are analog- 
ous to a surface deposit of clay with 
a high iron content. In fact, they are 
derived from the decomposition in place 
of surface exposures of basic eruptives. 
The issue has been raised that, instead 
of being iron ore within the - meaning 
of the law and segregated from the 
surface rights by the law, they are in 
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fact highly ferruginous clays and_ be- 
long to the owners of the surface, and 
hence were not at the disposal of the 
government under the mining law lo- 
cation provision. Geologists from the 
United States have been sent to the 
deposits to study their genesis and char- 
acter and they have reported chemical 
and geological facts in support of the 
contention that these deposits are really 
‘iron ore” within the meaning of the 
term as technically and legally defined 
by custom and usage and by scientific 
dictum. It ‘is understood that these 
scientific opinions and expert evidence 
will have a great weight in settling the 


Progress im Industrial Education 


That we might know definitely what 
has been done, the committee wrote 
to the various branches of the asso- 
ciation, and also made _ investigation 
of the development of industrial edu- 
cation beyond the immediate interests 
of the National Metal Trades Asso- 
ciation. Let us first present to you 
a report of what has been accom- 
plished within the association itself. 
In response to letters asking for in- 
formation, replies have been received 


from eight branches, namely, from 
those of Hartford, Cleveland, New 
Haven, St. Louis, Chicago, Spring- 


field, New York and New Jersey and 
Cincinnati. 

Hartford Branch. — This branch re 
ports that the Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of the city of Hartford, which 
is largely made up of members of 
the National Metal Trades Associa- 
tion, has successfully negotiated with 
the public schools for the establish- 
ment of a continuation school for the 
boys employed in their shops. The 
school is expected to begin with an 
enrollment of 50 boys, which enroll- 
ment will probably be increased to 
75 within the near future. This will 
mean three divisions of 25 boys each, 


each division being given two half 
days a week in the school. The 
course of study is, of course, co-or- 


dinated with the work of the shop. 

Cleveland Branch—This_ branch re- 
ports. the formation of a continuation 
school in connection with the Young 
Men's Christian Association in De- 
cember of 1911. The has 
procured as an instructor a man with 
both the shop and pedagogical train- 
ing. Some 84 boys have been placed 
in this school, the course of which 
extends over a period of four years, 
the receiving a half day’s in- 


association 


boys 





‘Report presented by Chairman F, A. Geier, 
of Cincinnati Milling Machine Co., to annual 
convention of National Metal Trades  Asso- 
ciation on April 11, 
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question in favor of the present claim- 
the deposits. the 
involved in the courts of 
Spain, the owners of the land being 
Spaniards, who left the island at the 
time of the war and who have sought 


ants of Some of 


cases are 


to dispose of their rights under con- 
tracts made in Spain. Most of the 
present owners of the Cuban iron ore 
deposits hold title under locations made 
under the Cuban mining laws. The 
issues impending are in the nature of 
test cases and the outcome will be 


watched with interest, as there are large 
areas of undeveloped iron ore deposits 
in Cuba awaiting sale. 


struction weekly. The interest of the 
Cleveland manufacturers has _ been 
such that they have agreed to pay the 
sum of $20 per boy per annum. 

New Haven. — This branch 
a live interest during the past year in 
industrial education, which has been 
evidenced in an enlargement of the 
work at the Boardman school. An 
effort is being made also to secure 
sufficient money to finance an up-to- 
date trade school in New Haven. 
Meanwhile, the branch is bringing its 
influence to bear upon the city board 
of education with the prospect of re- 
sults in the near future. 

St. Louis Branch. —~* Most. satisfac 
tory progress is being made on the 
part of its apprentices now being 


reports 


taken care of at the Ranken trade 
school.. In connection with this school 
a new building is now under con- 


to be completed next fall, 
and which is to be devoted entirely 
to the machinists’ and electricians’ 
trades, through which they expect to 
enlarge materially their apprentice- 
ship class. I include as a matter of 
real interest a statement of the chair- 
man of the committee of superintend- 
ents supervising the course of in- 
struction. He takes as an illustration 
one of the St. Louis plants employ- 
ing twenty-three He says: 
“These boys at present are assigned 
to the following work: 


struction, 


boys. 
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“On many of these machines they 


equal the work turned out by a man; 
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on some of the smaller ones they ex- 
ceed it. On large 
course, they are slower than a man 
would be, and cannot be trusted on 
as important work, but I think I can 
say that at the end of their lathe 
period they can do better work than 
could an ordinary green man at the 
end of the same time, and they can 
all ask questions about the machines 
and work that cause the foremen to 
side-step. Several of our foremen 
have been attending sessions at the 
Ranken school, and I more than half 
suspect it was the apprentices that 
turned them to it.” 


engine lathes, of 


Chicago.—The report from the Chi- 


cago branch indicates satisfactory re- 


sults in the co-operative work at 
Lewis institute. This institution has 
taken into its hands the trying of 


the boy, giving him from two to four 
months in the school and then rec- 
ommending him to the manufacturer, 
provided he shows that he has suf- 


ficient mechanical ability. After five 
years’ operation the thorough work 
of the school is evidenced by the 


fact that over 50 per cent of the boys 
remain in the plants with which they 
began their apprenticeship. 


Cincinnati Branch. — This _ branch 
makes the following report on _ its 
three branches of industrial educa- 
tion: The co-operative course in en- 


gineering has now been in operation 
six years. There will graduate this 
year from the university about 35 
men, who will take positions as as- 
sistant engineers, foremen, and in 
other lines of executive work, prin- 
cipally in the production department. 
There are 300 students taking the co- 
operative course, the number being 
limited by the capacity of the univer- 
sity. The work has been of a uni- 
formly high grade, both from the 
standpoint of the university and the 
shop. The result of the previous ex- 
perience will be the extension of the 
co-operative course during the com- 
ing year to electrical and municipal 
engineering. A new building has just 
been added to the equipment and the 
number of co-operatives will be in- 
creased to from 350 to 400 men. 
The Continuation School. — During 
the past year the work of the con- 
tinuation school has been extended 
to include all the apprentices em- 
ployed in the allied printing trades, 
the public schools having employed a 
printing instructor for the boys. The 
school has naturally felt the effects 
of the depression in business, but it 
has been able to maintain an attend- 
ance of 200. The statistics show that 
out of last year’s enrollment, 150 left 
the firms by which they were em- 
ployed, and 35 were graduated. The 
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statistics for the first seven months 
of this year show that not more than 
40 have left the trade, indicating an 
increased ability on the part of the 
school to hold the apprentice. It is 
estimated that the loss to the trade 
will not be 50 per cent of that of 
the preceding year. Meanwhile the 
interest of the foremen and _ super- 
intendents is shown by the fact that 
16 of the firms send a representative 
every month in the capacity of a lec- 
turer. The progress of the boys has 
been good, especially during the last 
six months. Not the least noticeable 
fact has been their changed attitude 
toward the shop and the work. Grad- 
uates are in keen demand for the 
best positions as journeymen, in spite 
of the hard times, and are receiving 
immediately the limit of the shop- 
wage. 


The Co-Operative High Schools 


The pupils in the industrial course 
at the high schools have received 
during the past two years an intens- 
ive education in the shops of the 
school. Next June, 28 of these boys 
will begin the co-operative course, 
alternating each week with the shop 
and the high school, the work of the 
school being co-ordinated with the 
work of the shop by the instructors. 

With this review of the work done 
in the association, your committee 
now turns to a presentation of the 
more comprehensive movements for 
industrial education throughout the 


country. Among these movements 
we would mention: 
First. — The plan to secure federal 


aid for the support of industrial edu- 
cation in the training of boys and 
girls for efficiency in the shop, the 
home and the farm. This plan has 
taken form in the Page bill, which 
provides ultimately for a government 
appropriation of $14,000,000. This bili 
has the hearty support of all classes 
of people in the country, including 
educators, manufacturers’ associations, 
and the American’ Federation of 
Labor. The bill has been favorably 
reported in the committee in the 
senate, and it will probably pass the 
senate and be taken up for consider- 
ation by the house, either at the pres- 
ent or at the next session of con- 
gress. 

Second. — New Jersey has reorgan 
ized its state board of education and 
provided for the appointment of a 
commissioner and four deputies at 
$4,500 per annum each, one of whom 
is to be especially fitted to deal with 
and have the responsibility for the 
development of practical training in 
the state. The New Jersey law has 
also been made to read so as to pro- 





vide substantial state aid and en- 
couragement to the schools estab- 
lished. 

Third. — New York reports that 57 
schools giving practical training in 
the industries, in the household arts 
and in agriculture are now in opera- 
tion in that state. 

Fourth. — A Wisconsin commission 
has been established for the admin- 
istration of a law passed at the last 
session of the legislature, 1911, pro- 
viding for compulsory part-time in- 
struction for children between 14 and 
16 years of age, who must give five 
hours out of a possible 48 to training 
in the schools that will make them 
more efficient workers. This law 
vent into effect Jan. 1, 1912. The 





Practical Reasons 


We believe industrial educa- 
tion will lead to a higher effici- 
ency in our workmen. This 
higher efficiency is a_ business 
necessity if we are to hold our 
home market and secure our 
proper share of the trade of the 
world. The tariffs are tending 
downward, and the manufactur- 
ers of this country must offset 
the higher wages by higher ef- 
ficiency if we are to keep out 
the products of the countries in 
which lower wages rule. Our 
exports in-the past have largely 
consisted of crude or semi-crude 
products. We have been ex- 
ploiting the natural resources 
of the soil and the mine. We 
must look to an increase in the 
sale of more highly finished 
products, and again this can 
only be accomplished by devel- 
oping a highly trained and high- 
ly efficient working force. 














commission is now engaged in the 
establishment of these part-time or 
co-operative schools and in the ap- 
pointment of a deputy commissioner 
with special responsibility for the 
work. 

Fifth, — In Indiana a commission 
which was appointed at the session 
of 1910 and given an appropriation 
of $1,200 with which to meet travel- 
ing expenses, is now engaged in in- 
vestigating the conditions in Indiana 
and is to report at the meeting of 
the legislature in January, 1913, upon 
the conditions, and suggest a plan 
with recommendations as to legisla- 
tion by which it may be carried out. 

Sixth. — Illinois is about to provide 
additional legislation for the purpose 
of securing state aid and encourage- 
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ment for the development of prac- 
tical education fitting for the indus- 
tries in the. state. This legislation 
will probably be offered at this ses- 
sion, or if not, at the one which is 
to follow. 


Seventh — Boston and Minneapolis, 
two of the largest cities in the coun- 
try, are considering the advisability 
of creating the position of assistant 
superintendent or director of voca- 
tional education and of putting in 
charge of that work a man with spe- 
cial fitness for the work, who shall 
have the duty devolving upon him of 
developing to the full all kinds of 
practical training fitting for the in- 
dustries and for the home. 


Ninth — The Carpenters’ Union of 
New York City has asked that some 
arrangements be made for some co- 
operative or part-time scheme in or- 
der that the apprentices for that 
trade may secure proper preparation 
for the trade while they are making 
a living. 

In the past sessions of this con- 
vention we have stated the reasons 
which demand a vital and intelligent 
interest in this subject on the part 
of the manufacturers. With your in- 
dulgence we shall re-state them: 

First — The right of the boy and 
the girl to an education which will 
properly fit them for the work of 
life. The present scheme of educa- 
tion does not aim directly at this 
result. 

Second. — We believe industrial ed 
ucation will lead to a higher efficiency 
in our workmen. The higher ef- 
ficiency is a business necessity if we 
are to hold our home market and se- 
cure our proper share of the trade of 
the world. The tariffs are tending 
downward, and the manufacturers of 
this country must offset the higher 
wages by higher efficiency if we are 
to keep out the products of the coun- 
tries i which lower wages rule. Our 
exports in the past have largely con- 
sisted of crude or semi-crude_ prod- 
ucts. We have been exploiting the 
natural resources of the soil and the 
mine. We must look to an increase 
in the sale of more highly finished 
products, and again this can only be 
accomplished by developing a highly 
trained and highly efficient working 
force. 

Third To a considerable extent 
our labor difficulties can be traced to 
a lack of efficiency. Warfare with 
labor is expensive; arbitration of dif- 
ficulties is largely futile. We need 
to find a real cure. Such a cure can 
be found only in a change to in- 
creased intelligence, from incompe- 
tence to competence. 
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THE STANLEY COMMITTEE 


Some Observations Suggested by Attending 
the Last Session 


The last half hour of the Stanley committee will 
long be remembered by the few who were present 
last Saturday afternoon. In the magnificent chamber 
of the marble office building of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, hundreds of softly shaded electric lights 
from beautiful chandeliers were throwing out the light 
and it was reflected from the snowy walls. It was 
5 o'clock, and for a number of hours Thomas. F. 
Cole, of Duluth, formerly president of the Oliver Iron 
Mining Co., had been on the witness stand. A man of 
large proportions mentally and physically, and in fine 
health, fresh from the golf links of Florida, Mr. Cole 
had proved a most interesting witness, a credit to 
himself and to the iron trade. The examination had, 
however, been dragged out at a tedious -rate, owing 
to the needless repetition of questions, and everybody 
was rather weary. 

Chairman Stanley, after asking a number of ques- 
tions about the ownership of Lake Superior iron ore 
companies, sat languidly in his seat. Then the 
cadaverous Judge Bartlett, of Georgia, expressed a 
desire to ask a few questions. The judge is a sort 
of a Cassius, with a mustache added. His questions 
evidently were intended to show that the Steel Cor- 
poration had become a menace to the country on 
account of acquiring iron ore reserves in the Lake 
Superior district. 

Mr. Cole answered the judge’s questions as to 
statistics, and those having been disposed of, the 
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climax of Mr. Cole’s testimony came. Raising his 
voice slightly, making a gesture now and then, and 
speaking with deep feeling and much earnestness, Mr. 
Cole contrasted the conditions that existed before the 
formation of the Steel Corporation with those of 
recent years. He told how the Steel Corporation had 
been a power for good in the Lake Superior mining 
region, and laid special stress upon the improved con- 
ditions of the miners. “I hope that I shall never 
again see,” said he, “the demoralized conditions which 
existed in the old days. I hope I shall never again 
see miners, their wives and their children without 
food enough to nourish them. Today the miner is 
receiving a fair wage for his work and is caring for 
his family as it ought to be cared for. The Steel 
Corporation has had a good influence, and I thank 
the Lord it was formed.” 

A few minutes later, Chairman Stanley brought 
down his gavel and said, “Adjourned sine die.” Ev 
erybody seemed glad that at last the taking of testi- 
inony was ended, and it was fitting that it concluded 
with the eloquent words of Mr. Cole. 


Ignorance of the Committee 


iarlier in the afternoon, Congressman Gardner, of 
Massachusetts, made a remark which clearly indicated 
one of the important reasons for the failure of the 
Stanley Committee to collect information which could 
sasily have been secured by men familiar with the 
iron business. Mr. Gardner, in pressing Mr. Cole for 
information relating to blast furnace practice, was 
particularly anxious to know to what extent the cost 
of pig iron increases as the iron content of the ore 
decreases. “I am told,’ said Mr. Gardner, ‘‘that it 
costs 37 cents a ton more to manufacture pig iron 
from iron ore. of 54 per cent metallic iron than 
it does to manufacture pig iron from ore of 
55 per cent metallic iron. Is that correct?” 
To this and other questions, Mr. Cole replied 
that he was not a practical blast furnace oper- 
ator and could not give the desired information. A 
member of the committee suggested, “You ought to 
have asked Mr. Gayley about that.” 

“That’s the trouble,” retorted Mr. Gardner, “these 
questions come to us several months after they ought 
to have been asked.” 

That is indeed the trouble. Mr. Gardner is a 
Harvard graduate and a gentleman of culture, but it 
is doubtful whether he could tell a blast furnace from 
a Bessemer converter when he was appointed to mem- 
bership on this committee. He has been trying to 
learn, and he has learned, a few things about the 
iron business, but, as he himself confesses, he has not 
known enough about the manufacturing processes to 
ask questions as intelligently .as investigators ought 
to ask them. Aside from Mr. Young, who represents 
a Michigan district and knows a great deal about iron 
ore, probably no one on the committee, except possibly 
the chairman, was better equipped than Mr. Gardner 
to investigate the Steel Corporation. Mr. Stanley did 
make some preliminary inquiries, but one need not 
listen long to his questions in order to discover how 
shallow his information is. We do not blame these 
congressmen for their lack of information, but we 
do think. that it is folly for congress to attempt to 
investigate any great industry with people who know 
little or nothing about the subject conducting the 
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committee of the 
house or senate is fit to conduct an = in 
vestigation of any industry. Expert knowledge is 
absolutely necessary in order to get. the facts ac- 
curately. 

Hon. Franklin MacVeagh, secretary of the treasury, 
was right when he stated in his speech at the banquet 
of the National Metal Trades Association last week, 
that the tariff cannot be taken out of politics as long 
as there are fundamental differences of opinion on 
matters of policies and principles relating to the 
formation of a tariff bill. It is nevertheless true that 
the facts relating to great industries ought to be 
collected by experts, absolutely 
and then reported to the legislators. 


investigation. Certainly no 


Whatever the purpose of the investigation may be, 
the facts should be accurately determined. Numerous 
bills have been passed during the past year to change 
tariff schedules, but these bills have been framed 
without thorough, scientific investigation. The peo- 
ple of the country ought to demand that, whether the 
ultimate purpose of the investigation be to revise the 
tariff, to institute dissolution proceedings, or for any 
other purpose, the facts must be determined impartial- 
ly. It is absolutely unjust to base a tariff revision, 
a dissolution suit, or the criticism of a great industry 
upon information as loosely and as_ ineff- 
ciently as it has been by the Stanley committee. 


collected 


The Committce’s Report 


Mr. Stanley is already at work on hjs report and 
it may be ready for presentation to congress within 
a month. If it-is delayed much longer than that, 
there may be no congress in session to receive it, for 
there is a strong sentiment in Washington in favor 
of adjournment about the first of June. This is a 
presidential year and the Democratic members of the 
committee will probably be anxious to manufa¢ture 
some campaign ammunition. Hence, it is expected 
that the majority of the committee will make a report 
severely condemning the Steel Corporation, and per- 
haps making some suggestions for bringing about 
better conditions in the iron world. It is doubtful 
whether any legislation or other action on the part of 
congress or the department of justice will result from 
the Stanley investigation. Certain it is that the dis- 
solution remedy is not as popular as it was before it 
was shown to be a farce in the cases of the Standard 
Oil and Tobacco companies. Officials high in the 
service of the government, who have given much 
thought and study to corporations, are known to be 
opposed to dissolution suits. Certainly the final hear- 
ing of the Steel Corporation suit will not be had for 
several years. Inauguration of a new president may 
entirely change the policy of the government, and it 
is not improbable that even with the continuation of 
the Taft regime, the dissolution policy will not be so 
vigorously carried out. 


Steel Prices Advancing 


While market conditions in the sheet trade are so 
open that last Thursday’s advance by the American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co. may not immediately be fol 
lowed by all the independent producers, it may be 
expected that in no great while the actual minimum 
of the market in sheets will be equal to the leading 
interest’s new prices. It is well to observe that 
despite the two advances which have occurred in the 
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past month, the price of sheets is still very low. 
While a price of 1.95c on No. 28 gage black rep- 


‘resents an advance of $3 to $4 a ton over prices made 


last November, and again in February, the new price 
is only slightly above the lowest price ever made on 
sheets prior to the recent decline. This historic low 
level was reached in two short periods of heavy selling 
in 1898, when 1:85c on No. 28 gage was done freely. 
This remained the record low price for sheets until 
last November, when this finished steel product ob- 
tained the distinction of breaking through its previous 
minimum. It is one of the very few regular finished 
steel products which have lately sold at lower prices 
than in the great depression of the nineties,, when 
wages and all supplies were at very much lower levels 
than at present. Other products which have broken 
their previous low records are merchant pipe, railroad 
spikes, shafting and nuts and bolts. While plates, 
bars, structural shapes and wire products have sold 
in the past few months at very low prices, they have 
been respectable enough to stay at least a few dollars 
a ton above their historic low points, recorded when 
manufacturing conditions were altogether different 
from the present. 

The new list. of the American Sheet & Tin Plate 
Co. places No. 28 gage galvanized at 3.00c, or $1.05 
per 100 pounds above the price of No. 28 gage black. 
Last year, and until recently, the spread has been only 
$1.00, which is a very small spread and never obtained 
before except when spelter was very much cheaper 
than at present. While black sheets have worked 
up to a level above their low point of ‘the nineties, 
galvanized sheets have not. When black sheets sold 
at 1.85c, in 1898, the extreme quotation on galvanized 
was 80 and If) per cent off list, which figured out 
3.06¢ on No. 28 gage. The spread was much larger 
than now, although spelter was. 5.00c or less, East St. 
Louis, against 6.60c at present. When the change 
was made from discounts to flat prices for galvanized 
sheets, in the spring of 1902, the spread was $1.50 or 
more per 100 pounds, on 28 gage. 

The advancing tendency in finished steel prices 
which has existed in the past few weeks has already 
effected advances averaging approximately $2 to $3 
a ton in bars, plates, structural shapes, sheets and 
tin plates.. In wire products, no specific advance has 
been made, but the great bulk of the lowest priced 
contracts have been worked out, which is equivalent 
to an advance, and this leaves it that of the seven 
leading finished steel products only two, rails and 
merchant pipe, have failed to advance at all in the 
past few weeks. Pipe is perhaps in line for an ad- 
vance in the near future. As to rails, it seems per- 
fectly safe to predict an advance ultimately, though 
not for the immediate future. The $28 rail price has 
held through thick and thin for 11 years, and the 
authorities all state that the next change will have 
to be an advance, on account of the continualiy 
stricter requirements of buyers. This, however, would 
not be a plain market advance, as the character of the 
material is changing. 

The advances in finished steel products which have 
occurred lately will not largely affect realized prices 
on deliveries between now and midsummer, but the 
full benefit will be realized on third quarter shipments 
if the market remains firm, for regardless of what- 
ever looseness has existed in the past in the inter- 
pretation of contracts, the steel mills appear at. this 
time to be firmly committed to the policy of cancelling 
unfilled tonnages when the dates originally written 
in the contracts are reached. ; 
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Charles W. Guttzeit has resigned 
as general manager of the Titan Steel 
Casting Co., Newark, N. J. 


U. N. Bethel has been elected presi- 
dent of the Western Electric Co., of 
Chicago, to succeed F. R. Wells. 


Herbert Lehman has been elected 
a director of the Studebaker Corpor- 
ation to succeed Paul Pachs, resigned. 


Charles A. Trask has resigned his 
position as chief engineer and works 
manager of the Cartercar Co., Pon- 
tiac, Mich. 

R. J. Wysor has been made chief 
chemist of the Bethlehem Steel Co.. 
succeeding Robert C. Kresge, who 
recently resigned. 


F. H. Brown, who was formerly 
with the Strelinger Co., Detroit, Mich., 
is now with the W. P. Davis Machine 
Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

J. Js Voelker, machine shop fore- 
man of the H. Mueller Mfg. Co., De- 
catur, Ill., was recently elected presi- 
dent of the Foremen’s club. 

Eric Krell, vice president and treas- 
urer of the Otto Gas Engine Works, 
Philadelphia, has sailed with his wife 
and son on an European trip. 

William H. Holland, of the Sibley 
Machine Tool Co., South Bend, Ind., 
has succeeded Walter A. Sibley as 
president and general manager. 

Harry Busick, formerly floor man- 
ager of the Fairbanks Co., has been 
promoted to general outside  sales- 
man for the Philadelphia territory. 

R. B. Kendig has been appointed 
chief mechanical engineer of the New 
York Central & Hudson River rail- 
road, with headquarters at New York. 

D. C. Ross has been appointed 
master car builder of the Michigan 
Central railway, with office at Detroit, 
succeeding James A. Chubb, who died 
recently. 

H. Morris, vice president of the 
Western Tool & Mfg. Co., Spring- 
field, O., has sailed on an extended 
European tour in the interests of his 
company. 

H. L. Ferguson has been appointed 
general manager of the Newport 
News’ Shipbuilding Co., Newport 
News, Va. He was formerly super- 
intendent. 

W. M. McCleary has been appoint- 
ed assistant sales manager of the 
Portsmouth Steel Co., Portsmouth, 
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O. Mr. McCleary has been located at 
Wheeling, W. Va. 

P. O. Menke, superintendent of the 
Cleveland Furnace Co.’s plant, Cleve- 
land, has resigned to accept a similar 
position with the Shenango Furnace 
Co., Sharpsville, Pa. 


J. M. Magnuson is now superinten- 
dent of the Livermore Foundry & 
Machine Co., Memphis, Tenn. He 
was formerly general foreman of the 
Henry E. Pridmore Co., Chicago. 


F, J. Patterson has been appointed 
sales agent at Indianapolis, for the 
Domhoff & Joyce Co., Indianapolis, 
pig iron and coke, with offices at 202 
American National Bank building. 

James W. Wilson, formerly con- 
nected with the New York office of 
the Westinghouse Machine Co., has 
accepted the position of factory man- 
ager of the Bramhall Deane Co., New 
York. ; 


W. E. Corey, former president of 


_the United States Steel Corporation, 


has returned from Europe. He has 
returned only for a short stay and 
will depart again for Europe on 
May 11. 

John Callaghan, Winnipeg, who has 
been with the engineering staff of 
the Grand Trunk Pacific railway, has 
been appointed chief engineer of the 
Pacific Great Eastern railway in Brit- 
ish Columbia. 

John Weise has resigned his posi- 
tion as superintendent of the boiler 
department of the Canada Foundry 
Co., Toronto, Ont., to accept a sim- 
ilar position with the Gem City Boiler 
Works, Dayton, O. 

H. E. Chellis, formerly with the H. 
E. Chellis Machine Screw Co., Spring- 
field, Mass., has accepted the posi- 
tion of Boston representative of the 
mineral lard oil department of the 
Union Petroleum Co. 

Milliard P. Osbourn, who has been 
assistant sales manager at the Bos- 
ton office of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co., has become a mem- 
ber of the firm of Samuel W. Green 
Co., Springfield, Mass. 

Frank P. Judge, formerly in charge 
of the mechanical department of the 
Wells Bros. Co., Greenfield, Mass., 
has been appointed general superin- 
tendent of the bolt cutter and gage 
shops of that company. 

Arthur B. Tilton, formerly assistant 
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advertising manager of the Hoskins 
Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich., has been 
appointed publicity manager and as 
sistant manager of sales. He = suc- 
ceeds H. R. Badger, resigned. 

A. E. Clarson has been appointed 
general manager of the T[airbanks 
Co., 701 Arch street, Philadelphia, 
succeeding George Nailer. Mr. Clar- 
son recently returned from a business 
trip to the Argentine republic. 

Edward L. Parker, general  busi- 
ness manager of the Columbia Steel 
& Shafting Co., Pittsburgh, left Mon- 
day, April 8, for a three weeks’ 
cruise, which will include a stay at 
the Bermudas as well as_ southern 
points. ‘ 

V. H. Dill, who has been design- 
ing and estimating engineer of the 
Central States Bridge Co., Indianapo- 
lis, Ind., for a number of years, has 
been appointed chief engineer of the 
Pan-American Bridge Co., New Cas- 
tle, Ind. 

Robert R. Abbott,-metallurgical en- 
gineer of the Peerless Motor Car 
Co., Cleveland, will give an illustrated 
lecture on “Steel and Its Heat Treat- 
ment,” at a special meeting of the 
Cleveland Engineering Society on 
April 23. 

Carroll Beale, formerly contract 
ing engineer in charge of the eastern 
district of the Pittsburgh Steel Prod- 
ucts Co., Pittsburgh, has opened an 
office in the Woodward building, 
Washington, D. C., as a structural 
engineer. 

De:Courcy May, formerly president 
of the New York Shipbuilding Co., 
has been made chairman of the board. 
Samuel M. Knox has been advanced 
to the presidency and J. T. Wicker- 
sham has been made secretary and 
treasurer. 

E. H. Martin, general superintend- 
ent of the steel works and rolling 
mills of the Upson Nut Co., Cleve- 
land, has resigned. Mr. Martin has 
made no definite plans for the future. 
having decided to undertake an ex- 
tended sight-seeing tour of the west 
during the next few months. He has 
been succeeded by Willard Fuller, 
blast furnace superintendent of the 
Upson Nut Co. 

H. H. Honaker, master mechanic 
of the southwestern division of the 
Frisco system, has been transferred 
from Birmingham, Ala., to Fort 
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have 
for 


Scott, Kan. where he will 
charge of the 
the northern 

Matthew J. Scammel, for the past 
five years superintendent of the Niles, 


O., furnace of the Carnegie Steel Co., 


mechanical work 


division. 


has resigned to accept a position as 


superintendent of the four blast fur- 
naces of the Maryland Steel Co. at 
Sparrows Péint, Md. 


counsel for 


Joseph A. Choate, of 


the defense in the dissolution suit of 
the government against the United 
States Steel Corporation, recently un- 
derwent an operation in New York 
City, which, however, is said not to 
be of a serious nature. 


Frank Seaman, formerly assistant 
engineer of the crane department of 
the Toledo Bridge & Crane Co., To- 


ledo, O., has accepted the position of 


sales engineer of the Charles E. 
Stamp Co., Cleveland, the change be- 
coming effective April 1. 

William H. Winterrowd, who has 
been assistant engineer of the me- 
chanical department of the Lake 


Shore & Southern Railway 
Co." a 
chanical engineer ‘of the 
Brake Co., Cleveland. 

W. E. Buckingham, who has been 
associated as salesman with the New 
York office of the Lackawanna Steel 
Co., has been made general manager 
of sales of the National Bridge Works 
with general offices at 1123 Broadway, 
New York, and shops at Long Island 
City. 

Claude McElwaine 


pointed sales manager of 


Michigan 


Cleveland, has become me- 
Damascus 


Beam 


been = ap- 


the plumb 


has 


ing, heating and mill supplies depart- 
ments of the Van Hardware 
& Iron Co., Indianapolis, Ind., having 


Camp 


resigned as manager of the branch 
in that city of the Crane Co., Chi- 
cago. 

Albert G. Lea, who has been pres- 
ident of the Lea Equipment Co., New 
York and Philadelphia, for the past 
five years, has sold his interest in 
the company to Philadelphia parties 


and resigned as president. He will 
not engage in active business for the 


present. 

C. G. Turner, of the American Ma- 
chinery Co., has been named _ vice 
president of the Southern Saw & Ma- 
chinery Works, Atlanta, Ga., which 
firm is now parent of the holding 


companies of which Edward L. Hum- 


phreys is vice president and general 
manager. 

D. C. Tuttle, formerly with the 
Stone & Webster Engineering Cor- 
poration, Boston, and later with the 


engineering department of the Spring 
Valley Water Co., San 
Cal., has been appointed manager of 
the machinery department of David 
Bixler & Co., San Francisco. 

Dr. Rudolph Diesel, inventor of the 
engine bearing his name, is now 
visiting this country and his coming 


Francisco, 


is expected to stimulate the interest 
in oil-fed motive power. The noted 
inventor believes that the United 


States because of its great oil supply 


is destined to lead the world in the 
development of the oil engine. Dr. 
Diesel was born in Paris on March 


18, 1858, of German parents and stud- 


DR. RUDOLPH DIESEL 


until 1870 
war broke 


the schools there 
when the 
out and his parents removed to Eng- 
land. He studied in Augsburg and in 
one of the higher trade schools. The 
school was under the patronage of 
the kingdom of Bavaria and the ex- 
aminations were conducted by a state 
commissioner. His interest was 
aroused by Diesel’s grasp of subjects 


and the pupil was induced to study 


ied in 
Franco-Prussian 


further. He thus came under the 
notice of Prof. Von Linde and was 
influenced to specialize in the new 


science of thermo-dynamics. He grad- 
uated in 1879 and worked for some 
time with Von Linde in his practical 





ice and refrigerating 


1893 he published his 


development of 
machines. In 


“Theory and Construction of a Ra- 
tional Heat Motor,’ which drew the 
attention of Friedrich Krupp, steel 


maker, and H.' Buz, president of the 
Augsburg Machine Works, who placed 
means at his disposal for a practical 
Dr. Diesel 
engineer- 
this 


development of his engine. 
will appear before 
ing societies during his 


various 
visit to 
country. 


James B. Brady, vice president of 


the Standard Steel Car Co., president 
of the Independent Pneumatic Tube 
Co., vice president of Manning, Max- 


well & Moore, Inc., recently underwent 
an operation of a serious nature at the 
Johns Hopkins hospital, Baltimore. The 
latest reports of Mr. Brady’s condition 


are favorable. 


H. E. Harris, formerly assistant 
superintendent and production engin- 
eer of the Wells Bros. Co., Greenfield, 
Mass., has been appointed general 
superintendent of the tap and die 

Previous to his connection 
the Wells Co., he had 
been master mechanic and methods 
engineer of the Western Electric Co. 

E. W. Rogers, general foreman 
boilermaker of the Rogers Works of 
the American Locomotive Co., at 
Paterson, N. J., has been transferred 
to the Schenectady plant of the 
American locomotive Co., as general 
toreman of the boiler shop. He suc- 
ceeds F. G. Bird, who has been ap- 
pointed general foreman of all of the 


plant. 


with sros. 


plants of the company. 


C. C. Smith, Clinton, Wis., has been 
elected secretary of the Wambold 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis., brass 


founder and manufacturer of special 
machinery for paper and pulp mills. 
Mr. Smith was founder and until a 
short time ago ‘secretary and general 


manager of the Smith & Holtum Mfg. 


Co., of Clinton, Wis.; and recently 
sold his interest to A. Holtum. 
Jacob Graff, for many years in 


charge of the templet department. of 
the Brooklyn plant of the Empire 


Bridge Co., has been made  super- 
intendent of that plant. He succeeds 
William Crosett, who has retired 


after 35 years’ continuous service. At 
a dinner given recently to Mr. Cros- 
ett by his friends and former as- 
sociates, he was presented a watch, 
chain and diamond locket and his 
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wife received a handsome silver tea 
service. 

George J. Henry Jr. has opened an 
engineering office at 737 Rialto build- 
ing, San Francisco, Cal. He was with 
the Pelton Water Wheel Co., San 
Francisco and New York, for 18 
years, ten years of which were spent 
as the company’s chief engineer. For 
the past six years, he has been chief 
engineer and sales manager. Mr. 
Henry will specialize on hydraulic 
machinery and hydraulic installations. 

George H. Graves, treasurer, and 
George T. Coppins, secretary, of the 
Walworth Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass., 
were recently honored when 20 em- 
ployes of the company presented them 
loving cups. The average term of 
service of the men who presented 
the cup was 31 years, only two hav- 
ing been with the company less than 
20 years. Mr. Graves has been with 
the company for 47 years and Mr, 
Coppins for 30 years. 

F. G. Quigley, who has been blow- 
er at the Niles, O., furnace of the 
Carnegie Steel Co., has been pro- 
moted to the position of superintend- 
ent, succeeding M. J. Scammel, re- 
signed. Mr. Quigley is a graduate of 





Case School of Applied Science, 
Cleveland, and secured his first prac- 
tical blast furnace experience at the 
Ohio works. He was transferred to 
the Niles works some time ago as 
assistant to Mr. Scammel. 


J. M. Fitzgerald, who has been in 
charge of the coal operations of B. 
Nichol & Co., New York, has been 
elected president of the Davis Coal 
& Coke Co., succeeding Alexander 
Robertson, who resigned because of 
pressing duties as president of the 
Western Maryland railroad. The new 
president has been closely identified 
with the Davis company, as the Nichol 
interests have handled the product 
of the company in certain sections. 
Mr. Fitzgerald was at one time as- 
sistant to the president of the Vir- 
ginia Iron, Coal & Coke Co., and 
later secretary of the Empire Steel & 
Iron Co. and the Crane Iron Works. 


Clarence H. Howard, president of 


the Commonwealth Steel Co. St. 
Louis, has given his initial entertain- 
ment to the officials, foremen and 
other employes of the company, in the 
building he erected near his home 
for that especial purpose. The en- 
tertainment was the fulfillment of a 
hope he had held since childhood. 
The building is an auditorium, large 


enough to house the employes com- 
fortably, and with a stage at one end 
where stereopticon lectures will be 
given. Mr. Howard began work as 
a machinist’s apprentice in a railroad 
shop in St. Louis when 14 years of 
age. Later he worked his way 
through Washington University and 
received the Ralph Sellew medal for 
the best deportment record. He worked 
his way up through the MPssouri Pa- 
cific railway shops, and in turn be- 
came superintendent of the Indiana 
plant of the Missouri Car & Foun- 
dry Co.; general manager of the Sea 
ritt Car Seat Works; assistant general 
manager of the St. Charles Car Co., 
of St. Charles, Mo.; secretary and 
manager of the Safety Car Heating & 
Lighting Co., and vice president and 
general manager of the Shickle-Har- 
rison-Howard Iron & Steel Co., which 
later became the Leighton-Howard 
Steel Co., and was absorbed by the 
American Steel Foundries, of which 
Howard became president. He then 
secured the controlling interest in the 
Commonwealth Steel Co. He had al- 
ways had in mind the erection of an 
auditorium where the employes could 
gather and it was a moment of great 
pride for him when he stood at the 
entrance of the building and received 
his employes as they entered. 
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Robert R. Moffett, general manager 
of the Oxford Copper Co., Bayonne, 
N. J., died at his home in that city 
April 8, aged 51., 


John F. Mills, vice president of the 
Abendroth Bros. Co., manufacturers 
of stoves, died recently at his home 
in Port Chester, N. Y., from an at- 
tack of pneumonia. 


George Gordon Brooks, president 
of the Bramhall Deane Co., New 
York City, manufacturer of furnaces 
and ranges, died of apoplexy at his 
home in New York, April 9, aged 70. 


Ebenezer Rowland, one of the pion- 
eer mining men on the Marquette 
range, died recently at his home in 
Boulder, Colo., where he had resided 
for some years. He was 81 years of 
age. Death was due to paralysis. He 


was born in England, but came to 
this country with his parents when 
three years of age. He was employed 
at a number of mines in the district 
and had charge of the Iron Cliffs fur- 
nace and saw mill and later was su- 
perintendent of the Barnum mine. 
Christopher Brown, of the ship 
building firm of A. C. Brown & Son, 
Tottenville, S. I., died April 10 at 
the age of 78 years. The firm was 
founded by Mr. Brown’s father and 
he was well known in yachting and 
shipping circles of the metropolis. 
William A. Lathrop, president of 
the Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., 
died recently at Wilkesbarre, Pa., 
as the result of an operation. He was 
55 years of age. He graduated from 
Lehigh University in 1875 as a civil 
engineer, later receiving the degree 


of mining engineer. He was connect- 
ed with a number of coal, mining and 
railroad companies during his _life- 
time and at the time of his death 
was a director of the Virginia Iron, 
Coal & Coke Co., and the Stonega 
Coal & Coke Co. 

Ewald Over, proprietor of the Vic- 
tor foundry, Indianapolis, Ind., died 
at his home in that city, April 10. 
after a several weeks’ illness. Death 
was due to a hardening of the ar- 
teries. Mr. Over was born in Ger- 
many in 1835, and coming to this 
country when a_ boy, located in 
Wheeling, W. Va. He served through 
the civil war and reached the rank 
of captain. In 1865 he removed to 
Indianapolis and six years later estab- 
lished the foundry: of which he was 
at the head at the time of his death 











Stanley Committee Completes Taking Testimony 


And Work On the Report Has Been Started—Members Will Probably 
Not Agree in Their Conclusions—Cole and Sellwood On the Stand 


Actual work of preparing the Stan 
ley report of the investigation of the 
United States Steel Corporation has 
been begun. It is expected that the 
report will be completed before con 
gress adjourns, although there are 
approximately 8,000 pages of evidence 
to classify and digest. The different 
phases of the investigation will be 
classified under various heads, deal- 
ing with monopoly of the iron and 


steel business, the purchase and clos 
ing of certain steel plants, the inter- 
the 
ship of railroads by the Steel Corpor- 
control of 


locking director system, owner 


ation, ore lands, Iower 


railroad freight rates on import and 
export goods than for domestic con- 
sumption. 

There are likely to be three reports. 
one by Chairman Stanley, which will 
be. approved by the Democratic mem- 
bers of the committee; one by Rep- 
resentatives Gardner and Sterling, Re- 
publicans, and another by Represent- 
ative Young, who is expected to write 
a report favorable to the Steel Cor- 
poration. 

Some will be 


legislation presented 


by Representative Stanley of a “re- 
medial” character. This has not yet 
been formulated, but he intends io 


introduce a bill forbidding industrial 
institutions owning common carriers 
He does not expect to have any taws 
enacted at this session, but will pre- 
several measures. He takes the 
that the Sherman anti-trust 
law is broad enough to cover any 
vidlations that may have been de- 
veloped during the investigation and 
will not attempt to havé the Sherman 
law amended. He believes that the 
provisions of that law providing for 
eliminated and im- 
the only punishment 
He is 


sent 
position 


fines. -should be 


prisonment made 


for infractions. not prepared, 
however, to go this far. 

Most of the “remedies” he 
will be in the 


the interstate 


will 
propose nature of 
amendments to com- 
merce law. 

Mr. Cole Testifies 
Thomas F. Cole, of Duluth, testified 
that he was born in Michigan in 1862, 
began 1870 as a laborer in 
Michigan and rose to a clerical position 
in 1884. Then he became chief clerk and 
cashier at the Chapin mine. He re- 
there from 1884 to 1889, and 


work in 


mained 


from 1889 to 1897 he had charge oi 
the Queen group in Michigan and 
on the Gogebic, Menominee and 


Mesabi ranges. In 1897 he went with 
the Oliver Iron Mining Co. as general 
superintendent in charge of the Go- 
gebic range and operating mines in 
Minnesota. He . afterward became 
president of the Oliver company, oc- 
cupying that office until three years 


ago. 
Estimates Holdings 


He estimated that the iron ore hold- 
ings of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration in the Lake Superior regions, 
excluding the Hill leases on _ the 
Mesabi and Vermillion ranges, in ex- 
cess of 750,000,000 tons, all of which 
is on the Mesabi range except 25,- 


G00,000 tons. This is merchantable 
ore. In Michigan its holdings are 


54,000,000 tons. The holdings of the 
independents in the Mesabi range, 
he said, are nearly equal to those of 
the United States Steel Corporation. 
As a reserve these ores are valued at 
30 to 50 cents a ton, but as merchant- 
able ore the value is small. 

Asked by Representative Young 
why the Hill leases were secured 
when the United States Steel Cor- 
poration had such large holdings, the 
witness said: 

“So as to be in a position to fur- 
nish large amounts of ore; and we 
had to be prepared in advance for 
these shipments. .At times shipments 
increased 80 per cent. The ore was 
mined and left in such shape as to 
become available immediately.” 

Representative Young referred to 
statements made to the effect that in 
securing the Hill leases it was done 
to give the United States Steel Cor- 
poration a monopoly of the ore re- 
sources. The witness replied: 

“The ore deposits on the Mesabi 
range are covered only with glacial 
drift and can be readily explored. The 
mining cost is low—much lower than 


on the older ranges, such as_ the 
Vermillion and Michigan and Wis- 
consin ranges. 

“The Hill lands are all on the 


Mesabi range. We believed there was 
a large tonnage of high grade ores. 
Our engineers differed from the Hill 


engineers, who estimated the ton- 
nage at 700,000,000 tons or more. 
“As a business proposition, with 


the surrender clause in the leases and 
the fact that the ore could be mined 
cheaper, we felt it wise to secure the 
Hill leases and determine later if 
they should be held until 1915, There 
could be no loss to the United States 
Steel Corporation. Aside from the 
Hill leases the Corporation had 40 
years’ supply of merchantable ore.” 

The witness declared that Cuba has 
enormous ore deposits, saying: 

“In two districts on the north coast 
near the eastern end of the island, 
2,000,000,000 tons of mer- 
chantable ore. There are other de- 
posits. This is high grade ore and 
is so near the surface that stripping 
is unnecessary. It is 50 per cent dry 
ore. It could be used in the United 
States; could be sent as far west as 
Lake Erie and Pittsburgh and profit- 
ably manufactured into steel products 
in normal years.” 

“Why do you use that term ‘normal 
years?” Representative 
Young. 

“This is not a normal year,” said 
the witness. “Prices are so low that 
we cannot afford to sell at the prices 
I am seriously considering 
mine I own on the Mar- 


there are 


inquired 


obtained. 
closing a 


quette range. Cuba to mine ore 
would have to procure coal from the 
United States. In Brazil, there are 


one to two billion tons of high ore. 
It is 150 miles inland. A railroad is 
now being constructed from Victoria 
to the mines.” 


Hopes Business Improves 


“I hope business will improve,” 
said the witness in response to Rep- 
resentative Bartlett, “I hope for an 
improvement in six months.” 

Representative Bartlett read a para- 
graph from a newspaper to the effect 
that the iron business is improving 
and that the United States Steel Cor- 
poration was a large buyer of ore. 

“T hope that is true,” said Mr. Coie. 
“but some months ago the Corpora- 
tion tried to buy ore from us. We 
could not sell at the price they of- 
fered and pay the wages we now do. 
In Utah there are large high grade 
ore deposits, but the demand is not 
justify the erection of 
plants there. Chicago has grown to 
such importance as a_ distributing 
center that during the last ten years 
it has had to largely increase its fa- 


enough to 
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cilities. Duluth is now coming into 
its own, and a large steel plant is 
being erected there. The day will 
come when Salt Lake City will be a 
large iron manufacturing center. At 
present the demand is supplied by 
the Colorado Fuel & Iren Co. and 
eastern companies that can compete 
in that market.” 

He said the available ore resources 


amount to 30,000,0C@ to 60,000,000 
tons. Electricity is being used in re- 
fining ores, but he did not believe 
it could be used economically at present 
for smelting iron ore. Some smelting 
of copper with oil fuel is done in Colo- 
and . New 


California, Arizona 


Said he: 


rado, 

\Mexico. 
day will 
be used 
Possibly 
done as cheaply as_ with 
California ore will ulti- 
used on the Pacific coast 
further development 
Some iron ore is 
China.” 

price of iron 
ore resources, 


the 
can 
ore. 


hopeful that 
electricity 
iron 


re am 
come when 
for ‘reduction of 
it will be 
coke. The 
mately be 
when there is 
section. 
from 


in that 
now imported 
future 


diminution of 


Speaking of 
the 
the witness said: 

“When it becomes apparent that we 
concentrate the lean 
ores, I have the utmost confidence 
that the American people will devise 
a way to produce ore as cheaply as 
now.” 

An 
from 


and 


will have to 


secured 
relative 


not be 
the 


opinion could 
witness as to 
cost of the production of pig iron 
from 54 and 55 per cent ore. The 
witness declared that the best grade 
Mesabi» ore in fee would be worth 
25 cents. a ton to heirs of an estate, 
and a-fair assessment for state tax- 
would be 35 cents a 
hesitate to invest 
higher rate 


the 


ing purposes 
ton. He would 
money of friends ac a 
than 35 cents, although in the future 
land may be worth more. He 
the difference in the value between 
non-Bessemer ores was 
The dif- 

ground 
said that 


the 
said 
Bessemer and 
becoming less all the time. 
ference in the value in the 
is about 15 cents a 
or the Menominee, Marquette and other 
Michigan regions, the quantities are not 
Mesabi, but he believes 


ton. He 


as great as the 


eventually they will come pretty close 


the total of the Mesabi. 
He had heard many gloomy predic- 


tiens regarding the future, but the 
last work he did in a Superior ore 
mine was where it was planned to 


mining operations for 50 
years. He had found that there was 
enough of a supply for 50 years more. 
While the average depth of ore min- 
ing is 1,500 to 2,000 feet, he believed 
zo as deeply as 5,000 feet. 


to such lower depths 


conduct 


it possible to 


The ability to go 
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would increase ore resources. Copper 
miners had done wonderful things in 


working at great depths, and the iron 


ore miners would meet the 


conditions 


of the future as has been done by cop- 


per miners. 
Mr. Cole said 
Steei Corporation 


the 


United States 
was forced to in- 


vest millions upon millions of dollars 


in plants so as to meet 
perity. 


more steel now than in 1901, 


THOS. 


has been an enormous development 
in ten years. At times the demands 
are cnly 55 per cent of their capacity, 
which shows the heavy burden placed 
upon the Corporation in being forced 
to maintain plants so as to be pre- 


pared to meet greater demands. The 
witness said that Brazilian iron ore 
would come into competition with 


American ores if a line of steamships 


were established between Brazil to 


the needs 
of the people in times of great pros- 
It can turn out 80 per cent 
There 
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American seaboard cities, with a reas- 
onabte return of cargoes. This ore 


is of very high metallic content and 


is low in water. The tariff on ore 
is now 15 cents. 
After organization of the United 


States Steel Corporation in 1901, and 
after the acquisition of the Hill leases. 
the proportion of merchantable ore 
of the United States controlled by it 
was one-third of the entire resources. 
Including the Alabama ores and those 
ourchased from the Tennessee Coal, 


COLE 


Iron & Railroad Co., it controlled 
40 to 45 per cent. He considers the 
United States Steel Corporation hold- 
ings monopolistic even when the ore 
reserves of China, Brazil and all oth- 
er nations are taken into account. 
But he said: “I do not wish a 
return tc the days when we had to 
dig into our pockets to pay wages. 
I do not want to return to the days 
when labor was paid $1.10 to $1.20 
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a day. I never want to see the time 
when the children of the miners do 
not have sufficient food and clothing; 
and, thank the Lord, since the organ- 
ization of the United .- States Steel] 
Corporation, there has been an ever- 
increasing advance in the wage rate. 
I do not wish to return to the days 
when we sold ore for $2 a ton—a 
mere pittance.” 

“Then you do not believe in com- 
petition?” interrupted Judge Bartlett. 

“IT believe in reasonable competition, 


JOSEPH 


but do not believe in competition that 
will force the payment of the wages 
paid before the organization of the 
Corporation. It has stopped destruct- 
ive competition. I understand that 
the hours of labor have remained the 
same, but recently there has_ been 
some modification, nine hours a day 
work and one hour to reach the 
mines.” 
Representative 


Young = suggested 





that in the mines in Michigan the 
miners worked only eight hours a 
day. The witness said he had been 
in the south recently, but he believed 
what Mr. Young said to be true. 
The committee adjourned sine die 
at the close of Mr. Cole’s testimony. 


Mr. Bacon's Testimony 


Don. H. Bacon, former president 
of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Rail- 
road Co., was the first witness before 
the Stanley committee Thursday. _He 





SELLWOOD 


testified that he was a telegraph operator 
at the Cleveland mine at Ishpeming, 
Mich., in 1869, for three months. 
timekeeper one year, clerk of mine 
one year, assistant superintendent of 
the mine from 1872 to 1880, super- 
intendent until 1887, then manager of 
the Minnesota Iron Co., which posi- 
tion he occupied until 1901. The 
Cleveland mine owners acquired con- 
trol of mines at Chandler, Canton, 


869 


Fayal, Auburn and Elba. This com- 
pany was dominated by Charlemagne 
Tower Sr., but the stock was solid 
to the Minnesota Iron Co., in 1887. 
The company owned the Duluth & 
Iron Range railroad. In 1901, he 
said, the Minnesota Iron Co. con- 
trolled 247,000,000 tons of ore, al! 
of which was Mesabi ore except 5,- 
000,000 tons. 


Became President 


From 1901 to 1906, he was presi-’ 


dent of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
Railroad Co. and president of the 
board of directors. One of the larg- 
est stock holders was James T. Wood- 
ward, president of the Hanover Na- 
tional bank, of New York. Other 
large holders were Cord Myer, Ben 
F. Tracy and J. Henry Smith, but 
stock was fairly well scattered. The 
Tennessee company was engaged i 
mining ore, manufacturing pig iron 
and open-hearth steel. The company 
had a so-called steel mill—an indiffer- 
ent plant—designed by a man who 
did not understand making open- 
hearth steel. Birmingham ore used !s 
largely red ore; there is no Bessemer 
ore in the district. The companv 
controjled the Birmingham Southern 
railway, but sold it to the Southern 
and Louisville & Nashville railroads 
The road was sold because the Ten- 
nessee company believed -that the 
railroads could operate it cheaper 
than the Tennessee company. This 
transaction was discouraging to the 
sellers, as the hauling charge was 
high. It was not based on tonnage. 
but by the month. 

He believed that the Tennessee Co 
controlled, in 1901, 400,000,000 tons of 
ore. He _ described the mountains 
and valleys around Birmingham and 
showed the location of the ore bodies. 
He agreed with Professor Burchard. 
of the United States geological sur- 
vey, regarding the volume of available 
ore. Cost of manufacturing pig iron 
was $10 to $11 a ton because the 
blast furnaces were old. The com- 
pany did not improve the plant be- 
cause it did not have the money and 
profits were too small. The company 
paid dividends part of the time. Its 
capitalization was $23,000,000. It was 
sold to the Gates crowd in 1905. His 
company sold its products in Cincin- 
nati and other northern markets, but 
because of high rates, seldom sold 
in Cleveland, Chicago and Detroit. 


Cheaply Produced 
The Birmingham district, he said. 


could produce pig iron as cheaply as 
any region in the country because 
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of the short haul in assembling the 
raw material. Birmingham billets at 
Birmingham were worth less than 
the Pittsburgh product at Pittsburgh. 
as the latter city was nearer the con- 
sumer. The difference in the value of 
the two products was the difference 
in the freight rates. 

Then Representative Bartlett, who 
was absent during the greater part of 
the hearing, took the witness in hand 
and had Mr. Bacon cover: the same 
testimony he had given earlier in 
the day. 

Mr. Bacon said that if any charge 
had been made for depreciation of 
plant the company would not have 
earned a dollar. He said the property 
of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Rail- 
road Co. was a very valuable property 
and could be made profitable. The 
Gates company did not make any 
money out of it and the 4 per cent 
dividend was not paid out of profits. 
He said that the property could* be 
made a good dividend earner. In 
1901 it was estimated that the cost 
of rehabilitating the property would 
be heavy. The plant was practically 
worthless, and the real value was in 
the ore under ground. When he left 
the Tennessee company there were 15 
furnaces in operation, at only ont of 
which could pig iron be made as 
cheaply as in northern plants. Its 
coal mines were not properly equip- 
ped. This’ handicap also increased 
fhe cost of production. With modern 
equipment, pig iron could have been 
manufactured at Birmingham at $8 a 
ton and possibly as low at $7. He 
would not say that the property was 
worth more than the United States 
Steel Corporation paid-for it. 


Would Need Big Supply 


Mr. Bacon declared that to induce 
him to embark in the iron business, 
he would want enough ore to run the 
plant 100 years. Turning out 2,000 
tons of pig iron a day (three tons 
of ore to make one ton of pig iron), 
he would require 180,000,000 tons of 
commercially available ore. This 
amount of ore, he said, could still be 
found in the Lake Superior and Birm- 
ingham regions. He said that he be- 
lieved that in the future the water 
and rail transportation rates will be 
greatly reduced. 

Mr. Bacon appeared much amused 
at the futile efforts of Representative 
Gardner to force him to answer ques- 
tions about cost of producing pig iron 
in the future and how sooiu the ore 
deposits would be exhausted. 


“Experts would smile if I tried to 
answer that question,” said the wit- 





ness in response to a hypothetical in 


terrogation. 
Mr. Sellwood Testifies 


Joseph Sellwood, of Duluth, iron 
ore expert, said he worked as a miner 
in England between 9 and 18 years 
when he came to America, reaching 
here in 1865. He went to Colorado 
and worked in copper mines. . Then 
went to Ishpeming and worked in 
the Cleveland and New York mines 
and for eight years was engaged in 
mining ore under contract. He then 
went to Minnesota and opened up the 
Chandler mine for the Union Mining 
Co. This property was afterward ac- 
quired by the Minnesota Iron Co. 
From 1892 to 1897 he was vice presi- 
dent of the Duluth & Iron Range 
railroad and general manager of the 
Chandler mine. He engaged in ex- 
plorations on the Mesabi region. He 
saw the production of ore grow from 
500,000 tons to 43,000,000 tons annual- 
ly. He bought all property for the 
American Steel & Wire Co. He esti- 
mated that the commercially available 
ores of the Mesabi region are 1,300,- 
000,000 tons, not considering the Hill 
leases... In 1902 the United States 
Steel Corporation controlled 550,000,- 
000 tons of commercially available 
ore on the Mesabi range. 

The witness said that he had pur- 
chased some ore lands. Six years ago 
he declared he sold to the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Co. 800,000,000 tons 
of Mesabi ore for $2,000,000 payable 
at the rate of $100,000 a year, the 
notes bearing 5 per cent interest. He 
estimated the ore contained in the 
Hill properties at 250,000,000 tons of 
commercially available ore. On the 
Vermillion range there are 30,000,000 
tons of available commercial ore, 
practically all of which is owned by 
the United States Steel Corporation. 
When Mesabi ores were discovered, 
there was an excess of ore on the 
market and this depressed the price 
so that this ore was sold at Lake 
Erie ports at the cost of freight so 
as to keep the railroads busy. This 
was done by the Minnesota Iron Co., 
which owned the Duluth & Iron 
Range railroad. 

Mr. Sellwood said that he tried 
in 1894, to purchase the Merritt min- 
ing property in the Mesabi range 
from the Merritt brothers, for the 
Minnesota Iron Co. John D. Rocke- 
feller had offered $1,500,000 for the 
property and the company represent- 
ed by the witness did not meet this 
figure. 

Representative Young said, “When 
Mr. Merritt was before this committee 
he stated that Rockefeller had warn- 
ed everyone to keep out of this trans- 
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action. Is this true? Is that. the 
reason your company did not make 


any offer?’ 
Heard of No Warning 


“No, sir,” replied the witness, “1 
lieard nothing of such warning. We 
made no offer because of the panic 
as we did not have the money. | 
remember Chaigman Porter of the 
board of directors of the Minnesota 
Iron Co. said to me that the property 
was worth the price, but he declared 
the company could not raise the 
necessary $1,500,000.” 

The witness said that he estimated 
the ore deposits of Utah at between 
500,000,000 and 1,000,000,000 tons of 
commercially available ore. He had 
explored a region of 40 miles in ex- 
tent. The quality of this ore is good. 
In the Sunrise district of Wyoming 
he estimated the commercially avail- 
able ores at 100,000,000 tons. In the 
Baraboo, Wis., district he estimated 
the ore deposits between 200,000,000 
and 300,000,000 tons, commercially 
available. This ore is of good quality 
but great difficulty has been experi- 
enced there because of large quanti- 
ties of water which necessitate ex- 
pensive pumping operations. 

In response to question of Repre- 
sentative Young, the witriess said that 
the ore reserves of the United States 
Steel Corporation on the Mesabi 
range amount to 550,000,000 tons and 
will be exhausted in about 25 years. 
On the Vermillion range the Steel 
Corporation owns 20,000,000 tons and 
in Michigan 54,000,000, making a total 
ot 624,000,000 tons of available mer- 
chantable ore. In the Hill lands 
there are 250,000,000 tons controlled 
by the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion. 3ut Attorney Reed said _ that 
the Corporation has relinquished its 
leases on the Hill lands except those 
which are being operated. 

The witness estimated the. mer- 
chantable available ore in Texas at 
50,000,000 tons; New York 100,000,000 
in the Champlain district; 100,000,000, 
in New Mexico; California 250,000,000; 
the Lake Superior region 1,800,000,000; 
in Canada about 150,000,000; -only 
300,000 tons in Lower California, 
would throw Mexico and _ Central 
America out of the calculation of 
merchantable ore; Alabama about I,- 
C00,000,000 tons. 

The witness believed that in the 
old ranges there will be enormous 
discoveries during the next 50 years. 
Ife would not be surprised if within 
25 years 500,000,000 tons of merchant- 
able ore will be discovered in Michi- 
ean, particularly in the Ishpeming 


district. 
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COMPANY IS ORGANIZED 


Takes Over Business of H. Koppers 
—Officers Elected. 


The business of H. Koppers, by- 
product coke and gas oven construct- 
or, with offices in Joliet, Ill., has 
been taken over by the H. Koppers 
Co., which was recently incorporated 
under the laws of Maine. The cap- 
ital stock is $500,000, all of which has 


been paid in, im cash. 
Offices of the company 
moved in the near future to Chicago. 
where they will be located in the 
Mallers building, southeast corner 2f 


will be re- 


Madison street and Wabash avenue 
Notice will be given in due time of 
the removal of the offices. 


Organization has been completed by 
the election of the 
President, Heinrich 
Ruhr, Germany; vice president, J. C 


following officers: 


Koppers, Essen 


McMath: secretary and _ treasurer. 
Joseph M. Butler; managing engin- 
eer, William FE. Hartman. 

Directors of the company are: 
Heinrich Koppers, J. C. McMath. 
Joseph M. Butler, William E. Hart- 


William G. Wise. 


man and 


Nova Scotia Steel Co. Makes 
Annual Report 
Earnings of the Nova Scotia Steel 
& Coal Co. for the 1911 fiscal term 
ended Dec. 31, amounted to $1,019,392, 


exhibiting a loss of $121,112 from 
those of 1910, although they were 
larger figures than in 1909. The bal- 


ance after all charges was $450,342, or 
$65,853 than the year, 
while the surplus after preferred divi- 


less previous 


dends of $367,942 was equivalent to 
6.13 per cent. on the $6,000,000 com- 
mon stock, as against 7.23 per cent 
in 1910. As 6 per cent was paid 
on these shares, the net surplus for 
the year was only $7,942, compared 
with $163,795 the season before. 


Woodward Co. Buys Birmingham 
Plant 

The properties of the Birmingham 
Coal & Iron Co., Birmingham, Ala., 
have been formally taken over by the 
Woodward Iron Co., Woodward, Ala. 
Officials of the latter concern are 
quoted as saying that no improve- 
ments are contemplated for the newly 
purchased properties other than the 
new by-product ovens and new blast 
furnace. 

Discussed Fire Waste.—The enor- 
mous waste of lives and property by 
and the for its preven- 

were Franklin 


methods 
discussed by 


fire 
tion 
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Pro- 
month 


National Fire 
tection the 
ly meeting of the New England Foun- 


the Ex- 


Wentworth, of the 


Association, before 


drymen’s Association at 


change Club, Boston, Wednesday 
evening. Mr. Wentworth presented 
his subject in a manner keenly ap- 
plicable to foundry conditions. The 
usual dinner was served at. six 
o'clock. The May meeting of the 
New England Foundrymen’s Associa- 
tion, as announced, will be held in 


Hartford, Conn., and it is expected 


that there will be a large attendance 
by the representatives of the trade 
in that section. 


MACHINERY MAKERS 


And Dealers Will Hold Convention at 
Norfolk in May. 


The program for the convention of 
the American Supply and Machinery 


_ Association, in joint 
the National Supply & 
Machinery Dealers’ Association 
the Southern Supply & Machinery Deal- 
ers’ Association to be held at the Mon- 
ticello hotel, Norfolk, Va, May 13, 14 
and 15, has been announced. On Mon- 
the manufacturers’ asso- 


Manufacturers’ 
ineeting with 
and 


day morning, 
session 


and 
afiter- 


ciation will meet in executive 


address 
the 


hear the 


of committees. In 


and president's 
reports 
oon, an .executive session will be held, 
at which F. C. Schwedtman, of St. 
the National Association of 
Manufacturers, will deliver an address 
on “Workmen’s Compensation,’ and Chas. 


Louis, of 


S,. Miller, of Miller, Franklin & Co., 
New York, will speak on “Motion 
Study.” On Tuesday morning at a joint 


executive session of the three associations, 
the national banking and currency prob- 
discussed by John Perri, 
the Na- 


lem will be 


of Indianapolis, member of 
tional Monetary and Jas. 
is. Fulton, of McKeesport, Pa., secre- 
tary of the American Monetary League. 
in the afternoon, the American Mer- 
chant Marine will be the topic of an 
address by Jas. L. Ewell, of New York, 
end Samuel H. Barker, of Philadelphia. 
Wednesday’s sessions will be given over 
the elec- 


Commission, 


io enactment of resolutions, 
tion of officers and to the final business 
of the convention. ‘The social features 
include a tea for the ladies at the Mon- 
ticello hotel, Monday afternoon, and a 
smoker in the evening a_ trolley 
1ide to Cape Henry, where an oyster 
dance will be 
and a_ boat 


and 
and crab-fest and 
enjoyed Tuesday evening, 
ride on Wednesday afternoon. 


roast 


The plant of the Barker Machine 
Tool Co., at Pioneer and Culvert streets, 
Cincinnati, was slightly damaged by 


fire. 
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CAN’T STOP PROGRESS 
C. M. Schwab Was Guest of Cincin- 
nati Manufacturers. 


Charles M. Schwab, president of 


the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, was 


the guest of the Manufacturers’ and 
Business Men’s Clubs, Cincinnati, at 


a banquet which was held in the lat- 


ter’s club rooms on Wednesday. The 
affair was one of the most noted of 
its kind ever held in that city, and 


was attended by about 250 of its lead-. 
ing business men. W. F. Robertson, 
of the W. F. Robertson Steel & Iron 
Co., Cincinnati, and president of the 
Manufacturers’ Club, 
master of the evening, and addresses 
were made by Mayor Henry T. Hunt, 
of Cincinnati; J. G. Schmidlapp, one 
of that city’s leading bankers, and D. 
Brown & 
delivered 


acted as toast- 


B. Meacham, of Rogers, 
addition to the 
master himself. 
the 
tendency of 
hinder 
corpora- 
that 
stand 


Co., in one 
steel 


Schwab 


by the 
Mr. 


legislative 


discussed 
agitation, the 
to dismember 
large 
prediction 


present 
which is and 
the development of 
tions, made the 
no legislation can successfully 
in the way of the natural economical 


and 


development of big business. He said 
that the large business organizations 
of today were formed because the 
natural economical progress had grad- 
methods necessary, 
benefits derived 
mutual to all concerned. He 
however, that the growth of 
great industries had produced 
technical evils that should 
His discussion likewise 


made such 


and that the 


ually 
were 
also 
stated, 
these 

certain 
be regulated. 


led to the subject of profit sharing, 
and the results of the system as .ap- 
plied at the Bethlehem steel works. 


He said that steel is lower in price 
today than at any time in its history, 
but on the other hand labor is re- 
ceiving higher wages than ever be- 
fore. Trade unionism, as it exists 
today, he said, is wrong in that it 
aims to force the more skillful work- 
man to accept the same wages as the 
less skillful when the two are en- 
gaged in the same kind of work. 

At the conclusion of the banquet, 
Mr. Schwab was presented a_ gold 
card bearing his name and stamped 
with the seals of the city of Cincin- 
nati, the Business Men’s Club and the 
Manufacturers’ Club. 


The Horine Development Co., Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., has begun work on 
its plant at Marsh Station, a_ short 
distance from that city. A rock-crush- 
ing plant is to be installed first, and 
equipment for a cement mill will then 
be secured. 
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INSTITUTE TO MEET 


In New York on May 17 and 18— 
Judge Gary Will Speak. 


The second general meeting of the 
American Iron and Steel Institute 
will be held in New York City on 
May 17 and 18. On the former 
date there will be three sessions, all 
at the Waldorf-Astoria. Following 
an address in the morning by Presi- 
dent E. H. Gary, there will be papers 
and discussions on business topics. In 
the afternoon scientific topics will be 
discussed. The evening addresses will 
be devoted largely to welfare work 
in the iron and steel industry. There 
also will be two addresses illustrated 
by moving pictures, one on “The 
Making of Big Guns at Bethlehem.” 
and the other on “The Washing of 
Ores at Coleraine, Minn.” 

A buffet lunch will be served at the 
noon recess the first day, and in the 
evening there will be a banquet. The 
second day, Saturday, is to be given 
over to seeing New York, excursions 
of different kinds being planned. 

In the announcements, just issued 
by Frank S. Witherbee, chairman of 
the committee on arrangements, mem- 
bers are requested to notify the sec- 
retary of the institute as soon as pos- 
sible whether or not they will attend 


Definite programs will be sent to 
members later. 
Will Elect Officers 
The New York section of the So- 


ciety of Chemical Industry will hold 
its annual election of officers at Rum 
ford Hall, Chemists’ building, 50 East 

New York City. 
The following nom- 
inations for the ensuing year have 
been made: Chairman, M. C. Whitta- 
ker, Columbia University; secretary. 
Parker C. MclIlhiney; treasurer, Frank 
Hemingway; committee, Wm. M 
Grosvenor, B. C. Hesse, J. M. Mat- 
thews, T. J. Parker and Jokichi Tak 
amine. The meeting will be held 
jointly with the New York sections 
of the American Chemical Society 
and the American Electro - Chemical 
Society. A symposium upon the sub- 
ject of patents will be held and there 
will be several addresses upon phases 
of this general subject. 


Forty-first street, 
Friday, April 19. 


First Electric Fan.—The first elec- 
tric fan ever put upon the market 
was built by the Curtis & Crocker Co.. 
in 1886, and was the invention of S 
S. Wheeler, now president of the 
Crocker-Wheeler Co., Ampere, N. J.. 
according to Bulletin 147, just issued 
by the latter company upon the sub- 





1904, Dr 
Wheeler was awarded the John Scott 
Legacy and Premium by the Franklin 
Institute of Philadelphia for his “elec- 


ject of “Electric Fans.” In 


tric buzz fan’. The bulletin describes 
and illustrates the various types of 
stationary and oscillating fans tor 
wall and desk use manufactured by 
the company. 


FORTIFIES POSITION 


Commerce Commission Rules on Rail 
and Water Shipments. 


At a conference of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, on April 10, it 
was decided: 

“It is the view of the commission. 


that a shipment by water from one 
point to another in the territorv 
of the United States is coast - wise 
business; that shipments by water 
from a part of the United States to 
a part of any foreign country, even 
though adjacent, would be export 
business.” 


The interpretation of this decision 
is that coastwise trade is not subject 
to the interstate commerce law and 
that the commission has no authority 
to fix transportation rates; that freight 
transported by rail from Chicago to 
New York, for instance, and billed 
through to a port in Canada or Mex- 
ico, is subject to the jurisdiction of 
That body has ne 
whatever all - water 
either 
where the steamship 
a joint rate with 9» 
is through 


the commission, 
jurisdiction over 
transportation, coastwise or 
ocean, except 
company makes 


railroad and where there 
billing. 


Committee is Investigating Mill 
Conditions 


committee of five 
several months ago by Chairman E 
H. Gary, of the United States Steel 
Corporation, to investigate labor con- 
ditions in the mills of the leading 
producer, at the instigation of Charles 
M. Cabot, of Boston, a_ stockholder 
who made charges of harsh treatment 
of the men, is now making a tour of 
the various plants. This committee 
has inspected the mills in the Pitts- 
burgh and Chicago districts and is 
now devoting its attention to the 
Birmingham territory. The committee 
is composed of Stuyvesant .Fish, De- 
Witt C. Cuyler and Chas. L. Taylor. 
of New York, Chas. J. Painter, of 
Pittsburgh, and Darius Miller, of Chi- 
cago. 


appointed 


The 








The Cincinnati. Pulley Machinery 
Co,. Cincinnati, has increased its 
capital from $25,000 to $75,000. 
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LOSS IS SHOWN 


By Lackawanna Steel Co. in First 
Quarter, Ending March 31. 


One result of the unusually low 
prices that have ruled for 
steel products during,the past three 
months is sharply reflected in the 
financial report of the Lackawanna 
Steel Co. for the first quarter ended 
March 31, which shows a total loss 
from operations in that period of 
$450,772.15, compared with a surplus 
of $35,729.71 in 1911, or a decrease of 
$486,501.86. The total net earnings of 
the Lackawanna Steel Co. and sub- 
sidiary companies and from outside 
investments, was $477,435.26 less than 
for the first quarter of 1911 and fell 
short by $125,091.47 of paying the in- 


finished 


terest charges on the bonds and de- 
benttires of the company. 


The unfilled orders on March 31. 
which are given as 401,475 tons, or 
244,561 tons greater than the first 


quarter the preceding year, make 


a favorable showing and are the larg- 


est since March 31, 1910. 
In connection with the quarterly 
report, the company has issued a 


statement of balances on April 1, 1912. 
which shows $4,580,835.55 in bills re 
ceivablé, $3,884,422.51°in cash on hand 
and $925,713.09 in 


current liabilities 


Mining Commission Proposed 


commission to 


A bill to 


inquire into the mining industry, has 


create a 


been introduced in the house of rep 
The 


be composed of eleven members, two 


resentatives. commission would 
each from the senate and house, two 
representatives each of mining opera- 
tors and miners, two mining engin- 
representative of ‘the 
mines. The 
limited to a life of two 
empowered to hold 
existing 


eers and one 
bureau of commission, 
which is 
years, would be 


hearings and inquire into 
relations between employers and em- 
ployes, into the growth of associa- 
tions of employers and employes and 


to discover the underlying causes of 


“dissatisfaction in the mining situa- 
tion.” 

The annual report of the United 
States Steel Corporation states that 


$597,795.89 was spent on the construc- 
tion of Ore Dock No. 1 of the Duluth 
& Iron Range Railroad Co., at Two 
Harbors, Minn., including raising the 
track approaches to the dock. A 
complete description of this dock ap- 
peared in THE Trade REVIEW 
Dec. 28, 1911. 


[RON 
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BETHLEHEM EXTENSIONS 


Enumerated by President Schwab in 
Annual Report of Company. 


In the annual report for the calendar 
year of 1911 just made public, President 
C. M. Schwab, of the Bethlehem Steel 
Co., enumerates in detail the list of ex- 
tensive that have been 

completed during the year or are now 
i the South Bethlehem 
works. It is by the 
that the expenditures during the year 
for additions and  improvemenis 
amount to practically $2,500,000. Manv 
of the improvements were given in 
detail in an article in THE Iron TRApF 


improvements 


in progress at 


shown report 


Review of March 30, 1911, which de- 
scribed the additions recently made 
to the Bethlehem works. 


President Schwab’s official list of im- 
provements completed during the year 
or now in progress, is as follows: 


Lehigh Plant 


Blast Furnaces.—Work completed dur- 
ing year: New blast furnaces “F” 
and “G,” with ore’ bins, etc.; blowing 
engine house; five gas-driven blowing 
engines; one 40-ton and one 15-ton 
‘electric cranes; three Steinbart gas 
washing towers; machine shop, office 
and storage building with equipment. 
Work in progress: Four gas-driven 
blowing engines; casting machine; three 
Steinbart gas washing towers; black- 
smith shop. 

Boiler Department.—Work completed 
during year: 3,000 horsepower boilers 
at blast furnace, with building, piping, 
etc. Work in progress: Two feed 
water heaters; four feed water pumps. 

Electrical Department——Work com- 
pleted during year: Three 1,500 kilo- 
watt direct connected gas engine-driven 
generator sets; two 500-kilowatt and 
two 18-kilowatt motor generator sets; 
switchboard complete; seven air com- 
pressor sets. Work in progress: Two 
motor-driven air compressors. 

Yard Department——Work | completed 
during year: Additional yard tracks; 
roadways; foot bridges for employes, 
etc, 

Foundries.—Work completed during 
year: Addition to ingot mold foundry 
building; extension to crane runway; 
one 75-ton, two 20-ton and one 10-ton 
cranes; foundry office. Work in prog- 
ress: Straightening machine; molding 
machine, etc. 

Crucible Steel Department. — Work 
completed during year: Treatment de- 
partment for crucible steel; crane and 
crane runway; miscellaneous machines. 
Mill No. 1—Work completed during 
year: Finishing department for rounds. 

Armor Plate Department. — Work 
completed ‘during year: Carbonizing 
furnace; gas producers; additional 
tracks. Work in progress: Heating 
furnace; one 100-ton electric crane; ad- 
dition to gas producer building. 

Press Forge—Work completed dur- 
ing year: Additional heating furnace; 
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one 60-ton electric crane runway. Work 
in progress: New office building. 
Drop Forge Department.—Work com- 
pleted during year: One upsetting ma- 
chine; three hammers; two presses. 
Projectile Department—-Work com- 
pleted during year: Additions to ma- 
chine shop; addition to treatment build- 
ing; heating system; two gas producers; 


two heating furnaces; one annealing 
furnace. 

Machine Shops Nos. 2, 4 and 6— 
Work completed during year: Addi- 


tional shop for cutting and boring in- 
gots; new heating system; additional 
machines. Work in progress: Electric- 
ally equipping machine shop No. 2. 
General.— Work completed during 


year: New pay office and employment 
station; new storage buildings. Work 
in progress: Filter-system for drink- 
ing water. 
Saucon Plant 
Bessemer Department.—Work com- 


pleted during year: A two-vessel Bes- 
semer plant, complete with blowing en- 
gine, etc.; two 400-ton metal mixers. 

Open-Hearth No. 2.—Work completed 
during year: Extending mold yard; 
cne 20-ton mold yard crane; one 125- 
ton ladle crane; seven slag cars; chem- 
ical laboratory. 


Mills and Shops.—Work completed 
during year: Increasing width of 
building and additional equipment for 
28-inch structural mill; one 10-ton 


crane and runway in storage yard; ad- 
ditional machinery for fabricating shop; 
three roll lathes; office building. Work 
in progress: Extending crane runway 
in fabricating shop. 

General. — Work completed during 
year: Storage building for brick; 3,- 
000 horsepower boilers with accessories; 
cross compound air compressor; addi- 
tional yard tracks. 


At the plant of the Harlan & Holl- 
ingsworth Corporation,- Wilmington, Del- 
the Bethlehem 
com- 


aware, a subsidiary of 
Steel Co., improvements 
pleted, a dry dock boiler house erected 
and miscellaneous tools installed. There 
is now in progress the extension of 
machine shop No. 1, the installation of 
additional machines for the pattern 
shop, tin shop and power house. The 
car shop is being equipped with addi- 
tional machines for building steel cars. 


were 





Divides Responsibilities 


The Janesville Machine Co., Janes- 
ville, Wis., has made a change in its 
policy by dividing the supervision into 
six distinct departments, all under J. 
A. Craig, general manager. The di- 
visions and heads of each are as 
follows: Manufacturing, Frederick L. 
Smith; development and experimenta- 
tion, A. S. Krotz; purchasing, stock 
and shipping, C. E. Sanders; account- 
ing and finance, W. F. Bosworth; col- 
lections and claims, F. H. Farns- 
worth; sales and advertising, H. M. 
Craig. 
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DISCUSS RAIL QUALITY 





At Meeting of Sub-Committee of 


Manufacturers and Users. 


Announcement has been made of 
the membership of the sub-committee 


of six, appointed from the general 
committee of the railroads and steel 
rail manufacturers for final research 


and recommendations into the prob- 
lem of the improvement of rail qual- 
ity. President Daniel Willard, of the 
Jaltimore & Ohio Railroad, as chair- 
man of the executive committee of 
the American Railway Association, 
has named Presidents James McCrea 
of the Pennsylvania, Wm. A. Gard- 
ner of the Chicago & Northwestern, 
and F, A. Delano, of the Wabash 
railroads, to represent the railroads 
this sub-committee. Chairman 
E. H. Gary, of the United States 
Steel Corporation, has appointed 
Presidents E. A. S. Clarke of the 
Lackawanna Steel Co., E. J. Buffing- 
ton of the Illinois Steel Co. and of 
the Indiana Steel Co, and F. W. 
Wood, of the Maryland Steel Co., as 
the representatives of the rail makers. 
This sub-committee will begin its 
meetings in the near future for de- 
termination of final recommendations 
which it will report back to the gen- 
eral committee. 


upon 


Is Enlarging Plant 


The Standard Steel Co., Bedford, 
O., is enlarging its plant and install- 
ing equipment for the production of 
polished steel sheets which, by ‘means 
of a specially developed process, will 
be uniformly blue in color. These 
used for the manufacture of 
stoves, etc. The company is also in- 
stalling equipment for cold rolling, 
pickling and annealing of sheets. It 
expects to install equipment later for 
the production of planished sheets. 
The plant at Bedford will be put in 
operation in about 30 to 60 days. 


will be 


Lake Superior tien Ore Analyses 


The complete average cargo analy- 
ses of Lake Superior iron ores for 
1911, has just been issued in booklet 
form from the office of the secretary 
of the Lake Superior Iron Ore Asso- 
ciation. The booklet shows the analy- 
ses of 275 ores of the American and 
Canadian ranges of the Lake Supe- 
rior district. Analyses are given for 
a number of new orés that appear on 
the market this year for the first 
time. The booklet can be obtained 
by addressing Secretary W. L. Tin- 
ker, Rockefeller building, Cleveland. 
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In New York, it is reported that final action will the best 
be taken soon on the list of machine tools, issued by 
the Delaware & Hudson railroad some time ago. The 
general volume of machinery business during the past 


week, although made up only of small lots, has been 


good. The demand for power 


active. 


Water Works 


The Watsonville Water Co., 
preparing to 


Wat- 


sonville, Cal., is install 
plant capable of 


3,000,000 gallons per day. 


a new pumping 
lifting 

Dayton, Tenn., will erect a water 
plant, and will shortly let contracts for 
the construction of the pumping station, 
the reservoir and a pipe line of consid- 
erable length. 

The village of Peoria Heights, IIl., 
expects to let contracts for waterworks, 
$56,000, between May 15 and 

Charles H. Dunn, 
Ill, is preparing the plans. 


to cost 
June 1 engineer, 
Peoria, 
Bids will soon be opened at St. Louis 
on two high duty, triple expansion 
crank and fly wheel type pumping en- 
gines with a capacity of 20,000,000 gal- 
lons per 24 hours. The estimated cost 
of this machincry is $275,000. 
is considering the in- 
estimated 


keeping 


Paducah, Ky., 
stallation of 
$5,000, for use in 


pumps at an 
cost of 
the sewerage system open in times 


of flood. T. N. Hazelip, 


the matter in charge. 


mayor, has 


City Engineer W. F. Luning, Red 


Bluff, 


a complete 


Cal., has completed plans for 
water system 
to be built at a cost of $85,000. He 


instructed by the city 


municipal 
has also been 
council to make estimates tor an 
electric lighting plant 
pected to cost about an equal amount 


which is ex- 


rie a & ; 
F. C. Roberts, San Francisco, has 


been appointed consulting engineer 


for the city of Modesto, Cal., to 
supervise the installation. of a new 
municipal water system. Steel tanks 


with a total capacity of 300,000 gal- 
lons will be erected and several pow- 
erful installed. New pipe for 
mains will also be purchased. 


T he 


having plans prepared for a new wa- 


pumps 


borough of Blairsville, Pa., is 


station, and also a con- 


The 


ter pumping 


crete storage reservoir. power 


plant will be equipped with 150-horse- 


In Pittsburgh, April promises to be one of 





months 


builders 
recovery. 


out shortly; these 


ever. In Chicago, 
plant machinery is continue to come 
improving. 
power tubular engine, also air coimn- 


pressors, boiler feed pumps, etc. Bids 
are to be taken by June 1 by Archi- 
tect E. J. O’Brien, at Latrobe, Pa. 


Power Plant Equipment 
The board of public works of San 
l‘rancisco will receive bids until Apri 
24 for the equipment of an electric 
substation to be installed on the 
Geary Street Municipal railway. 

The Hydro-Electric 
gation Co., Ameca, 
a lighting and power 
district. A 
line is also being planned. 

The Somerset Milling Co., of Som- 
erset, Ky., will electric mo 
tors in the near future, having decided 
to substitute electric current for steam 


Irri- 
install 


Chapala 
Mex., will 
system in the 
transmission 


Ameca long 


install 


power. 

Equipment for the 
light and water plant of Murray, Ky., 
will be purchased through a commit- 
Gilbert, T 

The 


new electric 


tee composed of H. B. 
Beale and L. M. Overby. 
of the plant will be $23,000. 

The heating and power 
the new building of the 
Ve MG. A.. will not be 
for for several months, although bids 
for the building have been closed 
McDonald & Dodd, Louisville, are the 
architects. 

Work on the hydro-electric plants 
of the Duck River Power Co., Shetby- 
Tenn.,. will begin in the near 
Boyd is president of the 


cost 


plants of 
Louisville 
contracted 


ville, 
future. J. F. 
company, which plans the expenditure 
of $100,000. Current will be sold to 
Shelbyville, Wartrace and Manchester. 
Tenn. 

The 
which has its main 
ville, has mortgaged its public utility 
properties to the extent’ of $2,000,000 
Fidelity Trust Co., of Phila 
bond issue of 


Service Co., 
Louis- 


Kentucky Public 
offices in 


to the 
delphia, to secure a 
proceeds to be used 


Lindsey 


that amount, the 


to improve the properties. T. 


on record for the 
Electric & Mfg. Co.; in general, however, machinery 


express disappointment at the 
In Cleveland, several inquiries are expected 


Westinghouse 
SLOWNESS OF 


may not be very extensive, how- 
small inquiries for machine tools 


out and the market seems to be 


Fitch, Louisville, is an officer of the 
company. 
Plans have been filed at the New 


York building department for a three- 


story and basement, brick and 


ite power house, for the United Light 


gran- 


& Power Co. The building will be 
erected on 20lst street, near Acad- 
emy street, and will occupy a plat, 


330 x 321 feet. William Weissenberg 
Jr., 55 Duane street, New York, pre- 
pared the plans, which will entail an 


expenditure of $1,100,000. 


Arthur Giesler, New York, is the 
engineer of the Dix River Power Co., 
which has been incorporated witb 
$3,000,000 capital stock for the pur- 


pose of erecting a large hydro-electric 


plant on Dix river, near Lancaster, 
Ky. L. B. Herrington, of the Rich- 
mond Lighting Co., Richmond, Ky., 
is president of the company, which 


will begin work as soon as the plans 


for the plant can be completed. 


New Construction 


P. J. Hurley is estimating on plans 
for a foundry building at 721 South 
street, Philadelphia, for the 
Engineering Co. 


Front 

General 
Jensen & Muzzy have made plans to 

foundry in 


build an iron and_ brass 
connection with their machine shop at 
Payette, Id. 

The S. A. Wood Machine Co., Bos 
ton, has let the contract for an erecting 
shop, to be built in the South Boston 
city.” “The 


section of that company 


manufactures wood-working machinery. 

The Price-Evans Foundry Co., Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., will erect a large addi 
tion to its plant for the manufacture of 
ernamental iron. The new building will 
be of brick and concrete, 90 x 110 feet 

Inquiries are out for sheet mill equip 


nient for the new Apollo Sheet Steel 


Co.’s plant at Apollo, Pa. which will 
require, six mills with other power 
equipment. 

The Pittsburgh Valve & Fittings Co. 


is doubling the capacity of its gray iron 
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department at its plant in Barberton, O. 


The additional building is 60 x 560 feet. 


will be added to the plant. 
Works 


addition 


I.quipment 
The 
sumed building an 
plant at Grand Rapids, Mich. 
The Pittsburgh & 


arranged f 


has re- 


to its 


Keeler Brass 


railroad 
the 

shops 
for 


Lake Erie 


for an extension to 


has 
woodworking department of its 


in Pittsburgh this spring, and the 
iistallation of additional equipment. 


The Mott Wheel Works, Utica, N. 
Y., advises that it is not yet in a po- 


sition to give out any information 
concerning its proposed new factory 
building. 

The Norfolk & Southern railroad 


will build repair shops at West Mun- 


den, near South Norfolk, Va. Work 
will be started soon. The estimated 
cost is about $500,000. 

The Anthes Foundry Co., of To- 


ronto, Can., is calling for tenders tor 
the a plant. When 
pleted the plant will employ 100 men 
pipes and fit- 


erection of com- 


in the manufacture of 
tings. 
$140,000 


Appropriations aggregating 


have been made by the finance com- 


mittee of the United States Steel 
Corporation for immediate improve- 
ments at the Kewanee, IIl., works of 


the: National Tube Co. 

The Shirley Radiator & Foundry 
Co., Shirley, Ind., advises that its new 
plant will be located at Beech Grove, 
Indianapolis. Temporary general of- 
fices are located in the Union Trust 
building, Indianapolis. 

The Ingalls dron Works Co., Birm 
ingham, Ala., will erect a_ three-story 
addition to its plant. Plans for the 


addition are being drawn by R. C. 


Roether, construction engineer of the 
company. 

The Krupp Motors Co., through Dan- 
iel Morgan of Pittsburgh, 
is reported to have purchased a site of 

Falls, Pa., 
automobile manu- 


future. 


its president, 


nine acres at Beaver and 
plans to erect a new 
facturing plant in the immediate 
The Co. of 


completed plans the 


Aluminum America has 


for construction of 


two new mills at its main works in New 


Kensington, Pa., and is asking the bor- 


cugh authorities to re-locate streets 
that interfere with this work. 

Plans have been prepared for a one- 
story foundry building, 150 x 250 feet, 
to be erected for the Titan Steel Cast- 
ing Co., Newark, N. J., on Lister and 
Chapel streets, that city, at a cost of 
$30,000. 

The Frederick-Ruggles Co., 210 West 
Main street, Louisville, has under con- 


cideration plans for the enlargement of 


its plant, which is used for the manu 


fecturing of devices for measuring 
fluids. 
A permit has been granted to the 
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Acetylene Co., Newark, N. J., 


to erect a brick and concrete factory at 


Oxweld 


646-660 Frelinghuysen avenue, that city. 
The structure will be three stories high 


and 75 x 239 feet, and is estimated to 


cost $66,800. ° 

The Aluminum Castings Co. has 
plans for an addition to its plant at 
Manitowoc, Wis. It will be 120 x 
420 feet, of concrete, steel and glass 
and will not have a post or pillar. 
The company will install its own 


power plant. 
The Mahoning & Shenango 
& Light Co., Youngstown, O., is consid- 


Railway 


cring plans for the construction of an 


extensive new car house, substation, 


freight station, and.small machine shops 
in Youngstown on property recently 
purchased. 

The Enterprise 
Jellaire, O., has 


Works, 
the 


Enamel 


awarded con- 


tract for an addition to its factory, 
60 x 144 feet, which, when completed, 
will double the output. The River- 
side Bridge Co., Martins Ferry, O., 
will furnish the steel. 

The Lodge & Shipley Machine Tool 


Co., Cincinnati, has let all contracts for 
additions to its. plant at Camp Wash- 
ington, a suburb, which will consist of 
each 32 x 160 feet. They 
stories in height, and of 
construction. 

Beatrice Works, 
Neb., for 


offices which will be built to its plant 


two wings, 
will be 
brick and 
The 
rice, 


two 
steel 
Beat- 


new 


Iron 


has made plans 


will be constructed, a 
has 
run the machine shops and a number 
of other improvements will be made. 

A factory for the manufacture of dry 
cleaning machinery will be erected at 
Boone and Manitou streets, Cincinnati, 
by L. H. Weissleder, of that city. <A 
lot, 100 x 100 feet, has been purchased, 
and the buildings, exclusive 
ment, will cost approximately $8000. 


A new vault 


new motor been purchased to 


of equip- 


Pians have been drawn and the 
contract let for the construction of 
a two-story plow shop, 143 feet 
square, of steel and concrete, for the 


Janesville Machine Co., Janesville. 


Wis. It will be erected on the site of 
the present plow shop. 


The Standard Metal Mfg. Co., 237 
Chestnut street, Newark, N. J., has 
plans for an addition to its present 


lant at Chestnut, Malvern and Jeffer- 
streets. The will be a 
three-story, brick building 45 x 110 feet, 


son extension 


and will cost about $20,000. 
The National Bronze & Aluminum 
Co., 2539 East Seventy-ninth street. 


Cleveland, is commencing work on 
the construction of a 
80 x 117 feet, one story, for the pro- 


duction of bronze and aluminum cast 


new foundry, 


ings. 


Work has been started on the erec- 


875 
tion of a new factory building for 
the York Band Saw Works, York, 
Pa. It will be a one-story reinforced 
concrete structure, 30 x 60 feet. It 


is expected to be ready for occupancy 
by May l. 
The New York, New 


Railroad Co. 


Haven & Hart- 


ford has been granted a 
permit to erect a two-story, brick, shop 
building, 149 x feet, in Van 
Nest yards, on Van Nest avenue, New 
York. The estimated $141,000. 
C. W. Lord, New Haven, Conn., pre- 


pared the plans. 


377 the 


cost is 


Ont., 
Win- 
negotiating 
branch 


Hamilton, 
Steel 


Dispatches from 
that the 
Place, Cincinnati, is 
the establishment of a 
in Hamilton for the manufac- 
steel castings. The 
cost $150,000, 


say Armor Co., 
ton 

for 

plant 
ture of special 
plant 
according to an estimate. 


proposed would 


At a recent meeting of stock hold- 
ers of Silver Brothers Iron Works 
Co., Salt Lake City,. Utah, it was 


decided to spend $30,000 during April 
to improve and enlarge the cast steel 


plant. The money will be spent for 
machinery and to take care of*+in- 
creased business. The building will 


not Be enlarged. 


The Orr Iron Co. is making plans 


for the erection of a _ building at 
Evansville, Ind., for the manufacture 
of iron and steel products. The in- 


tended location is the block on Walk- 


er street, between Pennsylvania and 


Ohio streets, recently purchased by 
the company. The proposed building 


will cost $50,000, it is estimated. 
The Wm. Co., New 
Haven, Conn., manufacturer of pliers, 
nippers, etc., advises that it recently 
property adjoining 
The company 
build in the near 


Schollhorn 


purchased some 


its present factory. 
does not 
future but merely wished to provide 


for possible future 


expect to 


space now any 
extension. 

Official announcement is made that 
the Standard Chain Co. will expend 
$50,000 in enlarging its plant at Ma- 
rion, Ind. A new welding department 
built and equipped with auto- 
The improvements 
by July 1, when 


given employ- 


will be 
matic machines. 
will be completed 


150 more hands will be 


ment. 
The Racine File Co., Racine, Wis.. 
has started work on the erection of 


a new factory building at Union park. 


Racine. The company was organized 
three months ago by C. Anheuser 
and Myron: McAvoy and has out- 
grown its present quarters, occupied 


under lease. The new plant will be 
brick and steel construction, strictly 
fireproof. 

E. J. Hoffman,. Manitowoc, Wis.. 
has been granted exceptionally good 
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inducements by the business men’s 
association of Fond du Lac, Wis., to 
establish an implement foundry in 
that city. Mr. Hoffman now operates 
a small foundry in Manitowoc, but 
this will be abandoned. The new 
works will be opened about May 1 or 
15. 

The F. Grote Mfg. Co. has an- 
nounced that plans are being pre- 
pared for its $100,000 plant, which will 
be erected at the intersection of the 
I. C. tracks and Washington avenue, 
Evansville, Ind. The pattern building 
and lumber shed will be completed 
before fall, but the other four build- 
ings will not be started until in 
March, next year. 

It is reported that the American 
Steel Copper Appliance Co., recently 
organized at Pittsburgh, will probably 
build a rolling and welding manu- 
facturing plant, estimated to _ cost 
about $150,000, near Sharpsville, Pa. 
The officers of the company are: 
President, Jacob Roth; vice president. 
H. J. Kotlar; secretary-treasurer, Jul- 
ius Reisz; treasurer, Ephraim Trux- 
all; auditor and general manager, Bid- 
dle Arthurs. 

The Cincinnati Traction Co.j Cin- 
cinnati, is about to construct new re- 
pair shops and when completed and 
ready for occupancy, its present plant 
will be turned over to the Cincinnati 
Car Co. The latter concern _ will 
then occupy the present traction re- 
pair shops as well as its present 
large plant immediately adjacent. The 
Cincinnati Traction Co.’s_ proposed 
new repair shops will be constructed 
on the B. & O. S-W. railway, near 
the present location. Plans have not 
yet been completed for the work, and 
it may not be undertaken for some 
time. 

Work on the proposed 80 x 130- 
foot extension to the blacksmith shops 
of its Eclipse works, Beloit, Wis.. 
will be begun soon by the Fairbanks- 
Morse Co. Growth of its gasoline 
tractor business has made the addi- 
tion necessary. It is probable that 
a 125-foot extension to the iron and 
steel foundry will be made this year. 
The new brass foundry is being com- 
pleted and will be put into operation 
on May 1. The latter is of brick and 
concrete construction, 52 x 140 feet. 
with saw-tooth roof. Three electric 
traveling cranes are being installed 
in the yards at Beloit. 

The Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co., lo- 
cated at 1301 Elston avenue, Chicago, 
has just started the erection of a 
large addition to its plant, which, it 
is hoped, will be ready by Sept. 1. 
The building is to occupy a space, 40 
x 135 feet, and will be four stories, 
with basement. The total floor space 





will be in the neighborhood of 27,000 
square feet, more than double the 
present capacity of the plant. The 
building will be of modern reinforced 
concrete construction with steel sash, 
fireproof throughout. It is designed 
largely for a tannery, but part of it 
will also be used for an addition to 
the machine shop. 


Miscellaneous 


The Victoria Limestone Co., Bowling 
Green, Ky., is installing machinery. 
Among the items yet to be purchased 
is a 76-inch diamond saw. ' 

Laurel Ruby is planning the enlarge- 
ment of a brick plant at Providence, 
Ky., the controlling interest in which 
he recently bought. His address is 
Madisonville, Ky. 

J. W. Mann, a planing mill oper- 
ator at Eighteenth and Cedar streets. 
Louisville, will install additional 
woodworking equipment in the near 
future. It will be motor-driven. 

The Mesta Machine Co., Pittsburgh, 
has booked orders for two forging 
presses, one with capacity of 1,000 
and the other of 1,500 tons. Also, a 
condenser for delivery in Erie. 

The United Steel Co., Canton, O., 
placed an order for a new mill en- 
gine, 48 x 60, with the Mackintosh- 
Hemphill Co., Pittsburgh, to replace 
one now worn out. 

The McGregor Coal Co. has award- 
ed a contract to John Eichleay Jr. 
Co., Pittsburgh, for a corrugated iron- 
clad and steel-frame power house at 
the company’s mine in West Virginia. 

Workman, Clark & Co., Belfast, Ire- 
land, have ordered from the General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 36 
&-20-horsepower, and_ six _five-horse- 
power, direct current motors, for in- 
stallation in United Fruit Co. vessels. 

E. S. Perkins, Russelville, Ky., has 
announced plans for the opening of a 
large limestone quarry for the produc- 
tion of building stone in the Green 
river district, near Bowling Green, 
Ky. 

The Alan Wood Iron & Steel Co.. 
Conshohocken, Pa., has placed an 
order with the Mesta Machine Co.. 
Pittsburgh, for a heavy duty simple 
Corliss engine with rope guide, for 
mill service. 

The American Window Glass Co 
has placed an order with the Triumph 
Electric Co. for 85 small electric mo- 
tors for installation at its plants at 
New Kensington, Arnold and Kane, 
Pa. 

The Dean Coal Co., Knoxville, 
Tenn., is purchasing machinery for a 
mine which it is opening near Bar- 
bourville, Ky. It will have a_ ca- 
pacity of 500 tons a day. H. W. 
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Smith, H. W. 
are interested. 
The Superba Coal Co., with offices 
at Connellsville, Pa., has completed 
plans for a new mine opening at 
Evans Station, Pa., which includes a 
new tipple and power equipment. J]. 
L. Kendall, Pittsburgh, and J. W. 
Buttermore will have charge of the 


Sanford and _ others 


improvements. 

The Standard Aluminum Co., Two 
Rivers, Wis., manufacturer of pure 
aluminum ware and novelties, advises 
that it is in the market for the fol- 
lowing machinery: Automatic reduc- 
ing presses, rolling mill, spinning 
lathes, polishing and buffing’ machin- 
ery. 

The Crane Falls Power & Irriga- 
tion Co., Boise, Ida., has ordered from 
the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co. three motors with a total of 5,645 
horsepower, nine switchboards, and 
six 300-kilowatt, self-cooled  trans- 
formers. The equipment is for a 
pumping station located at Crane falls 
on the Snake river in Idaho. 


Manhattan Island Has Heavy 
Building Record 


A substantial gain in the value of 
building work for which plans were 
filed in the borough of Manhattan is 
shown for the first quarter of 1912, 
as compared with the corresponding 
period of 1911 according to reports 
from the municipal building depart- 
ment. Plans were filed in the first 
auarter for 193 new structures, of an 
estimated cost of $28,330,200, com- 
pared with 191 buildings of an es- 
timated cost of $23,286,155 in 1911. 
The additional alterations for which 
plans were filed bring the total, esti- 
mated cost of construction this year 
to $31,067,495, as against an outlay 
of $25,740,807 in the first quarter of 
last year. The report for the month 
of March this year shows plans for 
67 new buildings, costing $16,326,325 
as compared with 100 new buildings 
costing $7,507,505 the same month last 
year, or a gain of $8,818,820 in ex- 
penditures, notwithstanding the de- 
crease of 33 in the number of build- 
ings. This large increase is caused 
mainly by the fact that plans were 
filed for two $1,000,000 buildings and 
for one $4,500,000 hotel. 


After a conference with officials of 
the Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron €o. a 
few days ago, Gov. O’Neal, of Ala- 
bama, announced that the company 
had agreed to pay the state 45 cents 
per ton of coal mined at Flat Top. 
Ala., by state convicts, instead of 
4214 cents, the figure contained in 
the original contract. 




















Prosperous Year of Metal Itades Association 


Is Reviewed at National Convention and Plans Prepared for Carrying 
On Its Work--Industrial Education and Accidents Discussed 


Our association stands as firmly as ever in its opposition to the attempts of labor unons to 
fasten upon the industries of this country uneconomic conditions, which would make the situation 
of the employer and the self-respecting employe intolerable, and would bring certain destruciton to 
the manufacturing interests of our country. So long as American labor unions, as a part of their 
fundamental purposes, insist upon the restriction of output, the limitation of apprentices, the mim- 
mum wage, aid the closed shop, and so long as they seek to shorten the work day upon grounds 
other than real benefit to the industry and the workmen, and so long as they countenance violence as 
a means of obtaining their end, just so long will they be opposed by our association firmly and 
wiih unrelaxed vigilance. | 

The spirit of the association never has been, and never should be that of resisting changes im 
conditions or improvements in surroundings that would be of real benefit to our employes and to 
the industry that we represent. If there is any one thing that should be constantly before us, as 
members of this association, it is that the very power that the association undoubtedly possesses 
should be used to its full extent to make the condition of the men in our industry better than it pos- 
sibly could be without the existence of our association. The duty is laid upon us with greater 
weight than it would be upon an independent manufacturer, to see that the working conditions 
surrounding our employes are as good as science and philanthropy can make them; that the oppor- 
tunities for social and intellectual cultivation should be placed within easy reach of those of our 
men who seek such opportunity, that the pay that they receive should not merely be adequate for 
their necessities, but should be sufficient to attract the intelligence and skill of that high grade of 
American citizen, the mechanic who has made up an industrial nation; that the wages should be not 
merely pay for a required service, but should carry with them a stimulus to ingenuity and intel- 
ligent activity, without which work of any character is a mere treadmill task. 


The above paragraphs from the tre- Senaca Falls Mfg. Co., Senaca Falls, N. Y., Pettis Mfg. Co., New Haven, F._ Fosdick, 
‘ “Gs : : “a Henry Ritter, The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincine The Fitchburg Steam Engine Co., Fitchburg, 
port of the retiring president, FF. C nati, H, I. Illingworth, Boston Machine Mass., Chas. B. Wilson, The Ferro Machine 
C; _ : ir: oe ee : ate Works Co., Lynn, Mass. : &. Foundry Co., Cleveland. 
signe ae J veg the sents Auditing. Committee. — Henry _D. Sharpe, 
ment which prevailed at the fourteenth Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, Geo. ; 
L. Markland Jr., Philadelphia Gear Works, Report of the President 


anniversary convention of the National 
Metal Trades Association, held at President Caldwell stated that im 
the Hotel Astor, New York, Thursday. , congratulating themselves upon the 
April 11. There was not the slight- highly prosperous condition of the as- 
sOciation and its branches, the mem- 
bers should remember the vital mne- 
cessity for appreciation of the fact 
that the national association and the 
branch associations are not merely a 
federation but are a wnion, one and 
inseparable. The membership, he said, 
should always have in mind the fact 
that the indirect benefits of the as- 
sociation are even of greater value 
than the direct benefits that the mem- 
bers might receive in case of labor, 
difficulties in their own shops. Presi- 
dent Caldwell spoke in terms of the 
highest praise of the untiring, con- 
stant interest and the continued efforts 
of the administrative council and of- 


est disposition to depart from vigor- 
ous opposition to unreasonable meth- 
ods of labor unions nor was there anv 
thought of abandoning efforts further 
to improve the conditions of the work- 
ing men. Heretofore, two days have 
been given to the annual convention 
and the one-day meeting was an ex- 
periment. Owing to the admirable 
arrangements which had been made 
and to the strict attention to business 
on the part of the members, the new 


plan proved a success. 
Convention Committees 


President Caldwell announced the 
following convention committees: 





Committee On Credentials —F. J. Haynes, ee | | ficers associated with the president 
Franklin Mfg. Co., Syracuse, W.. J]. Davidson, IENRY D. SHARPE, PRESIDEN é . 
Staten Island Ship Building Co., Port Rich Brown & Sharpe Mig. Co. in the management of the affairs of 
Pag oe ge niga aamalcca mate. Providence. the association. He mentioned spe- 
ceeaga pe ‘ ont te ase ga a... Sty cifically the splendid service rendered 
Great akes Engineering Wks, Jetroit, E. 3 - " 
W. Heyl, Heyl & Patterson, Inc., Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, A. H. Bullard, The Bullard by former President H. N. Covell, in 
W. W. Coleman, Bucyrus Co., South Mil Machine Tool Co., Bridgeport, Conn, =p ane . ° . ‘ ‘ 
waukee, W. A. Layman, Wagner Electric Mfg. Convention Committee.—W. C. Warren, S .. salen: unsparingly of his time and at 
Co., St. Louis, C. E. Whitney, The Whitney  L. he? — ee Re Wil- tention in assisting the conduct of 
Mfg. Co., Hartford liams, New York Centra ron ks., Hagers- z e 

_ toe *Constitution.—P. B. Kendig, town, Md., H. B. Kennedy? The Hoggson & the New York strike during the tem- 
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porary disability of Commissioner 
Wuest. In conclusion, President Cald- 
well said: 


During the past year we have been 
astonished and disturbed at evidences 
of unrest throughout the world. Even 
in far-off conservative China the worid 
has seen the establishment of a re- 
public with a rapidity unprecedented 
in the world’s history. The socialists 
of Germany developed a strength in 
numbers and activities of purpose as- 
tonishing to citizens of that country, 
and even to the socialists themselves. 
In England the government has been 
perplexed with the most difficult prob- 
lems growing out of the social and 
economic conditions due to the con- 
gested state of the population. Our 
near neighbor, Mexico, seems unable 
to settle the results of the recent 
revolution. The general unrest has 
evidenced itself in our own country 
in a peculiar way. The attacks upon 
invested capital have increased in per- 
sistency, and have spread in extent 
until almost every industry in the 
country has felt the direct effects of 
this policy. How much the recent de- 
pression in business has been due 
to this element would be impossible 
to determine. We have had, in addi- 
tion, presented for the consideration of 
our people, propositions affecting some 
of the fundamental working principles 
of our constitutional government. 
There seems to be a movement, large 
enough to be serious, looking toward 
the substitution of the general pop- 
ular will for the constitutional checks 
and safeguards which were the foun- 
dation stones upon which the fathers 
of the republic based the fabric of our 
institutions. 

The problems which we as an as- 
sociation have been endeavoring to 
solve are just as serious and just 
as important to the welfare of the 
country as any of the political proo- 
lems that are now engaging our at- 
tention. If we are right in our con- 
tentions, and we_are certainly sincere 
in believing that we are right, our 
efforts in endeavoring to maintain 
the principles of this association are 
just as patriotic and just as_ bene- 
ficial to the welfare not only of our 
industry, but the country at large, as 
the benefits that accrue from the 
right settlement of any great public 
question. 

We who have served the associa- 
tion, and believe sincerely and earnest- 
ly in its purposes, feel that the time 
will come when the National Metal 
Trades Association will take a high 
place in the annals of the country as 
an institution as pure in its motives, 
and as beneficial in its results as any 
great political or social movement 
that this country has known. 


Treasurer's Report 


Owing to the absence of Treasure: 
Howard P. Eells, in Europe, his re- 
port was read by Commissioner 
Wuest. It indicated that the associa- 
tion is very prosperous and, although 
a considerable expenditure was neces- 
sary on account of some of the strikes 
of the year, a very comfortable bal- 
ance remains in the treasury. 


Commissioner's Report 


Commissioner Wuest recommended 
that in order to bring about more ef- 
fective co-operation of the employers 
belonging to the various organiza- 
tions, a national employers’ council 
be organized. The council, he said, 








Important Things Done 


Re-authorized expending of bal- 
ance of $4,000 remaining from 
$5,000 voted last year for industrial 
education. 

Endorsed the taking of steps to 
secure federal aid for industrial 
education. 

Decided to investigate the feas- 
ibility and desirability of the asso- 
ciation forming a mutual liability 
insurance company. 

Appointed a committee to co- 
operate with other associations to 
forma national employers’ council. 

Urged members to place The Re- 
view in the hands of as many of 
their workmen as possible. 








should consist of the president, vice 
president and active executive offi- 
cers of such associations as the Na- 
tional Metal Trades Association, the 
National Founders’ Association, the 
National Erectors’ Association, and 
the National Furniture Manufacturers 
Mr. Wuest said that the effective 
working of the committee on indus- 
trial education is illustrated by the 





The New Officers 


President: H. D. Sharpe, Brown 
& Sharpe Mfg. Co.,Providence, R. I. 


First vice president: W. A. Lay- 
man, Wagner Electric Mfg. Co., 
St. Louis. 

Second vice president: L. H. 
Kittredge, Peerless Motor Car Co., 
Cleveland. 

Treasurer: Howard P. Eells, Bu- 
cyrus Co., Cleveland. 


Councilors for two years: Geo. 
Mesta, Mesta Machine Co., Pitts- 
burgh;Herbert H. Rice, The Waverly 
Co., Indianapolis; Stevenson Tay- 
lor, Quintard Iron Works Co., New 
York City; W. M. Taylor, The 
Chandler & Taylor Co., Indian- 
apolis; C. E. Whitney, Whitney 
Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn.; John 
W. O’Leary, A. J. O’Leary & Sons, 
Chicago; P. B. Kendig, Seneca 
Falls Mfg. Co., Seneca Falls, N. Y. 

Honorary councilor: M. H. 
Barker, The American Tool & 
Machine Co., Boston. 














fact that the Cleveland business agent 
of the International Association of 
Machinists in a letter to the April 
issue of that union’s official organ, de 
clared that the manufacturers have. 
through a series of periodicals, so 
hypnotized the Cleveland machinists 
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that they are of the ovinion that they 
are the best paid and taken care of 
mechanics in the world and need no 
union to protect or assist them ip 
getting better conditions. The com- 
missioner recommended that the mem- 
bers place in the hands of their work- 
men The Review, which is_ published 
jointly by the National Metal Trades 
Association and the National Foun- 
ders’ Association. He proposed in- 
vestigation of the feasibility and de- 
sirability of the association forming 
a mutual liability insurance company to 
provide members of the national asso- 
ciation with liability protection at mini 
mum cost. Another important recom- 
mendation was the organization of a 
permanent National Metal Trades Asso- 
ciation pattern shop to be located at 
some central point at which the work 
of an affected member could be done 
by independent pattern makers in the 
direct employ of the association. Mr 
Wuest renewed his suggestion made a 
year ago in regard to state legislation 
to prevent dynamiting outrages. 
The total number of operatives of 
members of the association shows a 
ash balance 


gain of 6 per cent. The cz 
25 


shows an increase of per cent 
compared with a year ago. 

The commissioner reviewed the 
strikes of the year, the most imporr- 
ant of which was that of the ma- 
chinists of New York City and Hud- 
son county, N. J., last May. While 
the New York papers asserted that 
over 16,700 machinists struck, it was 
interesting to note that only 1,268 
men struck in the 12 shops of the 
members of the association. The ulti- 
mate result of the strike was a @de- 
cided victory for the National Metal 
Trades Association. 


Assistant Commissioner's Report 


H. E. Herrod, who has been assist- 
ant commissioner since Aug. 14, 1911, 
made an extended report concerning 
the work which he has done since his 
appointment. He spent a_ large 
amount of time in traveling about the 
country becoming acquainted with the 
work of the association and has given 
special attention to legislative mat- 
ters at Washington, industrial educa- 
tion and labor bureaus. 


Industrial Education 


On the presentation of the report 
of the committee on industrial educa- 
tion, by Chairman I. A. Geier, C. A 
Prosser, National 
Society for the Promotion of Indus- 


secretary of the 


trial Education, described the work 
which has been done along this line 
at Fitchburg, Mass., and at Beverlev. 


Mass. He strongly urged the impor- 
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tance of federal assistance, saying that 
the moral effect of an appropriation 
by the government would be great. 
He referred to the wonderful work 
which Germany is doing in industrial 
education. 

Dr. Winthrop Talbot, 
Human Engineering, 
spoke, giving some interesting and 
valuable statistics in regard to the 
loss of time by workmen on account 
of sickness. 

J. H. Schwacke, of Wm. Sellers & Co., 
Inc., Philadelphia, stated that 25 years 
ago the men of his company lost 7 
per cent of their time on account of 
sickness and during the past five years 
the loss has been only 5 per cent. He 
said that he thought this indicates 
that present working hours do not 
result in the physical impairment of 


editor of 
Cleveland, also 


the employes. 
At- the 
were read as 


afternoon session, 


follows: 


papers 


“Prevention of 





VICE 


KITTREDGE, SECOND 
PRESIDENT 


Peerless Motor Car Co., Cleveland 
Industrial Accidents,” by Wm. H. 
Doolittle, National Metal Trades As- 


sociation’s safety inspector, with ster- 
eopticon views; “What Has Been 
Done up to the Present Time and is 
Now Doing in Employers’ Liability 
and Workmen’s Compensation,” by 
Miles M. Dawson, New York City: 
“How Far Must Business Yield to 
the Demands of Industrial Combina- 
tions?” by Joseph J. Feely, Boston. 

Reports of these interesting ad- 
dresses and papers, including that of 
Mr. Geier’s committee, appear on 
other pages of this issue of THE Iron 
TRADE REVIEW. 


Election of Officers 


The report of the nominating com- 
mittee, F. K. Copeland, chairman, was 
received and the new officers were 
elected and installed. 





The retiring president, Mr. Caldwell. 
presented his successor, Henry D. 
Sharpe, who spoke briefly, as did also 
the newly elected vice president. 

A pleasant and unexpected incident 
was the presentation to the newly 
elected president of a very handsome 
floral design by the Rhode Island 
branch of the National Metal Trades 
Association. The presentation speech 
was made by E. A. Beaman, of Bea- 
man & Smith, Providence. The com- 
missioner was instructed to send a 
cablegram to Mr. Eells, notifying him 





of his re-election as treasurer and 
The New President. 
Henry D. Sharpe, the newly 


elected president of the National 
Metal Trades Association, is pres- 
ident and treasurer of the Brown 
& Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, 
has been an active worker in the 
association for a number of years 
and is one of its most popular 
members. Mr. Sharpe is a son of 
the late Lucien Sharpe, who was 
for many years associated with 
Mr. Brown in the control of the 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Prov- 
idence. The father started as an 
apprentice with the Providence 
Machine Co., but became asso- 
ciated with Mr. Brown early in 
life. The son, Henry, obtained 
his collegiate training at Brown 
University, where he took the de- 
gree in the arts course, apparently 
with the desire of having a well- 
rounded education and with the 
idea of getting his mechanical 
training later. After obtaining 
his sheepskin, he worked for three 
years in the Brown & Sharpe shops, 
learning all the details of the man- 
ufacturing business. He was then 
advanced through various posi- 
tions to that of president and 
treasurer, which he has held for 
seven years with conspicuous 
ability. Although his hair is well 
mixed with gray, he is only 39. His 
face indicates culture and strong 
character. Heis unmarried. Mr. 
Sharpe is extremely popular, not 
only with his fellow employers but 
also with his 4,000 employes and 
with the people of Providence. He 
has a number of business connec- 
tions outside of the Brown & 
Sharpe Mfg. Co., including direct- 
orship in a bank and large hold- 
ings in a Providence newspaper. 











sending the greetings of the members 
Resolutions Adopted 


The report of the resolutions com- 
mittee strongly endorsed industrial ed- 
ucation and recommended that the ad- 
ministrative council be authorized to 
expend during the year the $4,000 re- 
maining out of the appropriation of 
$5,000 made for industrial education 
last year. 

The second resolution declared that 
the conservation of the practical and 
constructive ability of the young peo- 
ple of the country is at least as im- 
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portant as the conservation of forests 
and mines and that steps should be 
taken to secure federal aid for pro- 
moting a system of education that will 
send boys and girls out to the duties 
of life fitted to become effective, in- 
telligent workers and useful citizens. 
The third resolution instructed the 
administrative council to investigate 
the feasibility and advisability of the 
association forming a mutual liability 
insurance company for the purpose 
of extending to the members of the. 
association insurance covering syste- 
matic compensation in industrial acci- 
dents. 

The fourth resolution provided that 
the president, vice president and the 
commissioner of the association be 
appointed to take steps to promote 
the co-operation of other associations 
to form a national employers’ council 
shall discuss industrial condi- 
and recommend uniform action 


which 
tions 


Pid 





W. A. LAYMAN, FIRST VICE PRESI- 
DENT 
Wagner Electric Mfg. Co. 
St. Louis 


concerning the establishment of equit- 
able conditions between employers and 
employes. 

The fifth resolution declared that 
publicity work is bearing good fruit 
in educating the independent work- 
man to see the fact that employers 
and employes are not naturally en- 
emies, but have interests which are 
mutual. The members were urged to 
place The Review in the hands of their 
workmen. 

All these resolutions were adopted. 


The Eight-Hour Bill 


James A. Emery, counsel of the 
National Council for Industrial De- 
fense, explained the status of the 
eight-hour bill, which has just been 


reported to the United States senate 


from committee. He said that one 
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would have to be an historian and a 
prophet to comply with the ridiculous 
provisions of the bill. As there seems 
to be a strong probability that the 
bill will be passed, efforts will be 
made to amend it. These amendments 
will provide that a man may work 
overtime by agreement, that instead 
of an eight-hour day, there be a week 
of 48 hours work, that the emergency 
clause be extended to include emer- 
gencies which arise in manufacturing. 
that the act shall not become effective 
until Jan. 1, 1913, and that the clause 
requiring prophetic vision be eliminat- 
ed. 

The convention closed with a hearty 
vote of thanks to the retiring presi- 
dent, Mr. Caldwell. 


The Alumni Meeting 


At a meeting and banquet of the 
alumni of the National Metal Trades 
Association, held Wednesday even- 
ing, a very handsome case of silver 
was presented by the alumni to Presi- 
dent Caldwell. Former President F. 
K. Copeland presentation 
speech. 


made the 


The Banquet 


The banquet at the Hotel Astor. 
Thursday evening, was attended by 
more than 200 members. The retiring 
president, F. C. Caldwell, of H. W. 
Caldwell & Son Co., Chicago, acted as 


toastmaster. 


Progress Being 


The speakers were Hon. ‘ 





Franklin McVeagh, secretary of the 
treasury; Hon. W. Morgan Shuster. 
formerly treasurer of Persia, and Dr 
Arthur A. Hammerschlag, director 
of Carnegie technical schools, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Mr. MacVeagh 


discussed the _ tariff 














HOWARD P. EELLS, TREASURER 
Bucyrus Co. 


Cleveland 


at considerable length, taking the po- 
sition that free trade is an ideal pol- 
icy for the world but that it will not 


prevail for many years. He strongly 
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condemned recent efforts of the house 
of representatives to revise the tariff 
and advocated the revision of one 
schedule at a time, after a thorough 
scientific investigation by a commis- 
sion. 

Mr. Shuster discussed the relations 
of the great nations with much earn- 
estness and expressed the belief that 
international be obtained 
only by extending the commerce of 
the world. He said that he was 
firmly convinced that there would not 
be world-wide peace until commercial 


peace can 


necessity of the great nations so de- 
mands. He said there would have 
been war between Germany and Eng- 
land last year, had not large amounts 
of money been drawn from German 
banks. 

Later in the evening Mr. Caldwell 
announced that at an early date Mr 
Shuster will start on a trip to Centra] 
America and South America to estab-« 
lish a chain of American banks. Mr. 
Caldwell said that he knew that Mr. | 
Shuster represents immense capital in 
this important undertaking. 

Dr. Hammerschlag delivered a very 
able address, discussing the various 
forms of industrial education which 
have been attempted in this country. 
und relating in considerable detail the 
methods which have been adopted at 
Carnegie. technical schools, Pittsburgh 

The banquet concluded with the 
singing of “America.” 


in Liability Legislation 


What Has Been Done and is Now Doing On Em- ; 
ployers’ Liability and Workmen's Compensation — _ 


Since the last meeting of the associa- 
ton a great deal has taken place in the 
United States, in the matter of work- 
men’s compensation laws, and a great 
deal elsewhere, also. 

At that time, those who were taking 
the most interest in promoting legisla- 
tion of this kind, had not recovered 
from their consternation over the de- 
cision of the court of appeals of New 
York, in the Ives case, holding that the 
Wainwright workmen’s compensation 
act, which imposcd a direct liability 
upon employers for all accidents occur- 
ring while at work, is unconstitutional. 
Three ways of meeting this issue had 
already been brought forward, viz.: 

First, by passing laws which, while 
optional in form, would, in the opinion 





before annual 


1Address delivered April 11 
Trades Asso 


of National Metal 


ciation, New York City. 


By Miles M Dawson 


of the legislators, make it advantageous 
for employers to go under workmen’s 
compensation provisions. 

Second, laws setting up a compulsory 
insurance system. 

Third. Laws enforcing a direct lia- 
bility for workmen’s compensation in 
the expectation that the courts wou'd 
not hold with the court of appeals of 
New York. 

Each of resorted to 
by one or more Before 
proceeding to consider what they have 
done in this regard, it is perhaps well 
io state in a few words what is aimed 


these has been 
legislatures. 


wt by such legislation. 
Under Common Law 


Under the common law, and employ- 
ers’ liability statutes, employers are held 
of accidents to 
employer 


for the 
employes, only 


consequences 
provided the 


t y 
cr. his, supervising agent is negligent; 
and not even in such case if the em- 
pioye has been contributorily negligent 
or the injury has been due to the neg- 
ligence of a fellow-servant or co-em- 
ploye; or in case the hazard was of 
such a character that it belonged to 
the usual risks of the occupation which 
it is considered the employe assumes by 
accepting the employment. These three 
defenses are known respectively as the 
“contributory negligence,’ the “fellow- 
servant” and the “assumption of risk” 
rules. 

The purpose in workmen’s compensa- 
tion acts is to cause the employe and 
his dependents, in event of his death, 
tc receive compensation on a _ reason- 
able basis, without regard to fault. It 
was a law making the employer directly 
lizble for such compensation which the 
court of appeals of New York held to 
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be unconstitutional as “taking property 
without due process of law,” that is, 
m this case without the employer hav- 
ing contracted to pay under such cir- 
cumstances and without his having been 
guilty of a tort, that is, a wrong which 
would give the employe a right to re- 
cover. 


First. The method of avoiding the 
effects of this decision, by offering to 
employers an opportunity to come under 
a workmen’s compensation act volun- 
turily, it being made advantageous for 
them to do so, has taken several differ- 
ent forms, viz.: 


(a) In New York the option 
given to employers to whom the com- 
pensation act did not directly apply, to 
avail themselves of its provisions by 
agreement with employes. There was 
no special inducement to do this, how- 
ever, and the rates of premium to 
cover the risk under the compensation 
act much higher than 
charged by the same companies to cover 
the risk under the common law and the 
employers’ liability act, that virtually no 
employers took advantage of the privi- 
lege. 

(b) In several states, to-wit, Califor- 
nia, Illinois, Kansas, New Hampshire 
and Wisconsin, compensation acts have 
been passed of the usual type; 
that is, providing for payments of a 
detinite percentage of the wages (usu- 
ally with a minimum and a maximum 
for a certain number of weeks, and of 
a definite amount based upon the weeks 
in event of death) for all accidents oc- 
curring while at work, without regard 
to fault. Under these laws it was 
made optional with the employer either 
to come under the act or not to do so; 
but in case he did not do so, two of 
the usual defenses, viz.: the “fellow- 
servant” rule and the “assumption of 
the risk” rule, were abrogated, and in 
most cases the “contributory negli- 
gence” applied only to reducing the 
damages. In some of these states, viz., 
Illinois and Kansas, if the employes 
refuse to be under the compensation 
act, these defenses are available against 
him and his dependents. 


was 


were so rates 


(c) In three states, Massachusetts, 
Ohio and Michigan, laws 
passed offering to employers the elec- 
tion to insure their employes so as to 
provide compensation to them and their 
dependents for the consequences of all 
accidents occurring while at work, with- 
out regard to fault. In these states, 
also, in case the employer does not so 
elect the defenses of the “fellow-ser- 
vant” and “assumption of the risk” 
rules have been taken away, and also 
the defense of “contributory negligence,” 
except that in Ohio and Michigan it 


have been 


used to reduce the amount of 


may be 
the 


verdict. 
Respects in Which Laws Differ 


In other respects, the laws in regard 
lo insurance in these three states differ 


very considerably. Thus in Ohio it 
must be in a state insurance fund, 
charging premiums fixed by a_ board 
with the privilege of assessing for 
mere; and, of course, with the privi- 
lege of taking into account previous 


fayments in fixing payments for future 
years. In Massachusetts, the insurance 
either be in a association 
of employers under state supervision or 
stock 
In Michigan the insur- 
be in a 


may mutual 


in any licensed mutual or insur- 


ance company. 
a li- 
censed or stock insurance company or 
by the employer himself satisfying the 
state board that by reason of 
sources and the number of 


ployes, it will be safe to permit him to 


arce may state fund, in 


his re- 


his em- 


be the insurer. 

law provides 
accidents 
re- 


(d) In New Jersey, the 
tor the compensation of 
work 


all 
without 
and applies to all 


while at 
fault 
unless by 


occurring 
gard to em- 
ployers to a 
given state officer they elect to remain 
the common law the em- 
ployers’ liability act. If do so 
elect the “fellow servant” and “assump- 
tion of the risk” rules are abrogated, 
“the contributory negligence” rule can 
cnly be used to reduce the verdict, and 


written notice 


under and 


they 


the burden of proving “contributory 
negligence” is put upon the employer 
instead of, as previously, the burden 


resting upon the employe to prove that 
he was not contributorily negligent. 
Under these different laws, elective in 
there have been very different 
results. Thus, as has been stated, ex- 
ceedingly accepted the 
provisions of the New York law. 


form, 


few employers 

In New Jersey, on the contrary, since 
it took an act upon the part of the 
employers to keep from going under 
the law, a very large proportion of 
them have accepted its provisions; but 
some large employers have refused to 
de so, among others the Standard Oil 
Co., while some other employers have 
cbtained more advantageous rates by 
refusing to do so. There is no provi- 
sion under the New Jersey law for mu- 
tual insurance. Consequently, a number 
of New Jersey employers have joined 
tegether to organize a stock company 
in which to insure themselves, hoping 
thereby to get lower rates. ’ 

In California, there is a good deal of 
complaint that the under the 
workmen’s compensation act are mater- 
ially higher than under the common 


rates 


law, and employers’ liability act, even 


EW 
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with the defenses abrogated; and con- 
have not 
elected to come under the former. This 
complaint is also made in other states, 


scquently many employers 


notably Wisconsin, where, however, mu- 
tual companies are being organized un- 
der the encouragement of state authori- 
and Ohio, where the stock insur- 
ance companies are making as strong a 
fight as possible to keep the business 
from going to the state insurance fund. 
The Michigan Massachusetts acts 
have not yet taken effect. 


ties ; 


and 
Second, In the state of Washington a 
compulsory insurance act took effect on 
October 1, 1911, requiring all employers 
to whom the act applies to insure with 
the state insurance fund. For the pur- 
pose of the fund they are divided into 


a good many classes, each of which 
must pay its own claims. In conse- 


quence, a few classes already show a 


deficit but the most of them show a 
gcod surplus. The total premiums col- 
lected amount to about $500,000, the 


payments and reserves for sums payable 
hereafter on account of claims already 
arising together amount to about 30 per 
cent, and expenses to about 15 per cent. 

The Washington law differs from the 
other laws in one other respect, viz., 
that the amount payable in event of dis- 
ability, viz., from $20 to $35 per month 
during disability, and to the widow for 
herself and children, from $20 to $35 
per month, varies not according to the 
wages, but according ‘to the number of 
cependents. 

In Montana, an act had already taken 
effect before your last meeting, provid- 
ing for certain rates of compensation to 
be paid to miners through the medium- 
ship of compulsory insurance in-a state 
fund, each employe, however, and the 
dependents of an employe, if killed by 
accident, having a right to elect, after 
the accident occurred, whether to ac- 
cept this compensation or. proceed under 
the or employers’ liability 
law. 

Third. In the state of Nevada, not- 
withstanding the decision of the court 
of appeals of New York, an act was 
passed, requiring, subject to reduction 
of amount in event of “contributory 
negligence,” all accidents occurring while 
at work which are not compensated 
under the common law or employers’ 
liability law, to be compensated to the 
amount during disability of 60 per cent 
of the wages for a time until a maxi- 
mum amount of $3,000 is paid, and in 
event of death, a minimum of $2,000 
and a maximum of $3,000. 


common law 


Recommendations of Commissions. 


In addition to these plans, which have 
already gone into effect, bills have been 
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introduced upon the recommendation of 
commissions, as follows: 

First. In congress a bill to do away 
with liability at common law and under 
the employers’ liability act, and to sub- 
stitute a workmen’s compensation act, 
calling for compensation for all acci- 
dents occurring while at work, without 
regard to fault. This will apply to rail- 
It would hold all railways 
directly liable, and is offered by the 
commission upon the theory that the 
decision of the New York court of ap- 
peals in the Ives case, either will not 
be followed by the supreme court of 
the United States, or that if it were 
followed, it would not be found to ap- 
ply to railway companies. 

Second, In Maryland a bill has been 
introduced by the commission which 
also seeks to repeal the common law 
and employers’ liability act, and to hold 
employers directly liable for compensa- 
tion for all accidents occurring while 
at work, without regard to fault. This 
bill also makes provision for transfer- 
ring the liability to mutual or stock in- 
surance companies, and provides that if 
such is not done, all employers with 
less than $150,000 resources over and 
above all liabilities, or employing fewer 
than 1,000 men, shall be required to in- 
sure in a state insurance fund. This 
also is offered upon the theory that the 
decision in the Ives case would not be 
followed; but provision is made for the 
compulsory insurance feature to apply 
to all employers in case the portion of 
the law, holding the employer directly 
liable, should be declared unconstitu- 
tional. 

During the past year, the question of 
the constitutionality of some of these 
acts has been before the courts and de- 
cisions have been rendered as follows: 

In Massachusetts, the matter was sub- 
nritted by the legislature before the act 
was passed, to the supreme judicial 
court—a thing which may be done in 
that state—and the proposed act was 
held to be constitutional. 

In Ohio the elective insurance act 
has been before the supreme court and 
has been held to be constitutional. 

In Washington, the compulsory state 
insurance act has been before the su- 
preme court and has been held consti- 
tutional. 

In Wisconsin, the elective workmen’s 
compensation act has been passed upon 
by the supreme court, and has also 
been held to be constitutional. 

In New Jersey, the lower court has 
passed upon the law and found it to 
be constitutional. 

In Montana, the state insurance act, 
applying to coal mincrs, was upheld as 
respects but one, 


Ways only. 


constitutional in all 
viz., that it was discriminatory, and in 
violation of the rights of employers as 
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depriving them of property without due 
process of law, in that, although an em- 
ployer might have paid his premiums, 
his employes and their dependents might 
at their own free will, sue him at com- 
mon law and under the employers’ lia- 
bility act, and hold him responsible so 
that he would not receive any benefit 
from the insurance for which he had 


paid. 
The benefits provided under these 
various acts vary as follows: Tem- 


porary disability, from 50 per cent of 
the weekly earnings, with a $4 per 
week minimum, and $10 per week maxi- 
mum in Massachus<tts, to 66 2-3 per 
cent of the weekly wages in Ohio, with 
a $5 minimum and $12 maximum. Six 
of the states fixed the percentage at 
50 per cent, one at 60 per cent, two at 
65 per cent and one at 66 2-3 per cent. 
The term of payment varies from 300 
weeks in New Hampshire and New 
Jersey to the entire period of disability 
in Illinois (where the amount payable 
after eight years, however, is reduced), 
Ohio and Washington. The maximum 
amounts of total disability compensa- 
tion when named in the laws, range in 
the neighborhood of $3,000, except 
where compensation is payable through- 
cut the disability, when no such limit 
applies. 


Has No Other Liability 


In two states, New Jersey and Wis- 
consin, the employer, if under the work- 
men’s compensation act, has no other 
liability. In other states his additional 
liability ranges from “intentional viola- 
tion of a safety law” in Illinois, or 
“serious or willful misconduct of em- 
ployer or his superintendent” in Mass- 
achusetts, to liability in all cases where 
the “employer is liable for damages 
under other liability laws” in Nevada. 
The employe is excluded from right to 
benefit on account of willful miscon- 
duct only in California, Illinois, Kansas 
(where it is limited to certain acts of 
misconduct), Massachusetts, Ohio and 
Wisconsin. In New Hampshire, intoxi- 
cation also excludes, and in Nevada, 
wherever “contributory negligence” was 
solely responsible for the accident, that 
is, where it was wholly the fault of the 
employe injured. 

In one state, Washington, where there 
is compulsory state insurance, compen- 
sation is payable from the first day. 
In California, Illinois and Ohio the 
first week is excluded and in Wiscon- 
sin also unless disability lasts longer 
than four weeks, in which case the first 
week is included. In Kansas, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire and 
New Jersey, the first two weeks are ex- 
cluded and in Nevada, the first ten 
days, unless the disability lasts longer, 


also 
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in which case apparently the first ten 
days are also paid for. 
In all the states excepting New 


Hampshire, where to recover under the 
act calls for an action in equity (not 
requiring a jury) instead of an action 
at law, and New Jersey, where the 
court is directed to decide the matter 
“in| a summary manner,” an _ accident 
board is set up or a provision is made 


for arbitrators to make an award be- 
fore the matter can be taken to the 
courts. 


In the following states, commissions 
have been appointed and are now at 
work upon bills to be introduced in the 
next legislature, viz., Pennsylvania, Col- 
orado, North Dakota, Missouri, Iows, 
West Virginia, Nebraska, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island and Delaware. It is said 
that the Missouri commission has aban- 
doned the task, no appropriation having 
been made. In Texas the governor was 
asked to appoint a commission to re- 
port to the legislature at its then ses- 
sion, but no appointment was made. 


In Canada, all the provinces have, I 
understand, now adopted workmen’s 
compensation acts excepting New Bruns- 
wick and Ontario. In New Brunswick 
the employers’ liability act was much 
extended in 1909 by modifying the de- 
fenses. The Canadian workmen’s com- 
pensation acts hold the employer di- 
rectly liable. They do not have our 
constitutional difficulty about doing this. 

In Ontario, the chief justice of the 
high court has been appointed a sole 
commissioner to report a bill. The 
Canadian Association of Manufacturers 
and the representatives of workmen’s 
associations have been before the com- 
and have, as I _ understand, 
jcined in recommending a system of 
compulsory mutual insurance, through 
funds covering all sickness as well as 
accident during the early weeks, to 
which both employers and employes 
would contribute, and a fund covering 
ceath and disabilities beyond the first 
few wecks, due to occupation accidents 
which employers will alone 

The commissioner has just 


mission 


only, to 
contribute. 
handed in a preliminary report, express- 
ing favor for this plan. 





The Berlin Machine Co., Beloit. 
Wis., and Hamilton, Ont., has just 
made one of the largest shipments 


ever made by a Wisconsin machinery 
concern. Five carloads of sawmill 
and wood-working machinery, planers. 
lathes, etc., were sent from the Be- 
loit works to Sydney, N. S. W., for 
the equipment of a large government 
sawmill. The shipment totaled 190.- 
000 pounds and is valued at $18,000 
The largest unit weighed 32,000 
pounds or 16 tons. 
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New Buyers 
(In order to assist the post office in deliv 


ering letters to new concerns, it is suggested 
that the names of incorporators be written 
in the lower left hand part of every envelope 
addressed to such new companies.) 

The following manufacturing com- 
panies have filed articles of incorpo 
ration: 

The Reliance Foundry Co., Rich- 
mond, Ind.; $30,000; by E. I. Hunt, 
G. 1. Schultz, Howard Hunt. 

Buckeye Iron Co., Columbus, O.: 
$10,000; by H. W.. Bradshaw, A. E 
Carper, B: J. Hood, H. L. Richards, 
C. E. Davies. 

Vendome Copper & Brass Works. 
Louisville, Ky.; $10,000; by Elmore 
Sherman, Charles J. Thoben, Lula E 
Sherman, Mary Alice Thoben. 

Rosedale Motor Co., Ltd., Toronto; 
$40,000; to carry on garage and mo- 
tor manufacturing business; by pro- 
visional directors, .James S. Lovell, 
Wm. Bain and Robert Gowans. 

The Canadian Fuel-Savers Co., Ltd.. 
Berlin, Ont.; $40,000; to manufacture 
furnaces; by provisional directors, 
Dilman S. Bowman, Beniah Bowman. 
Myron Bowman and others. 

Thomson Pneumatic Tool Co., In 
dianapolis; -$10,000; by C. L. Thom- 
son, Albert Thomson, H. F. Dor 
man Jr. C. H. Howland-Sherman 
and M. A. Justus. 

American Iron & Steel Co., Jeffer- 
son, I1l.; $300,000; the mining of min- 
erals and their manufacture into mer- 
chantable condition; by W. B. Ward 
and B. F. Sherrell, of Jefferson, W. T° 
McClurg, of St. Louis, Mo. 

The Jackson Car Co. of Ontario, 
Ltd., Toronto; $40,000; to manufac- 
ture automobiles and _ vehicles; by 
provisional directors, Albert E. Wil- 
son, James P. MacGregor and Mar 
garet J. Martin. 

Storm Proof Metal Weather Strip 
Co., Little Rock, Ark.; $5,000; by D. 
Daley O’Connor, B. W. Green, R. J 
Rauschkolb, W. H. Aretz, Paul Krue- 
ger, Mrs. Lidia Ginocchio, A. L 
Smith, George B. Cook, C. S. Kav- 
anaugh and J. H. Stanley. 

Yardley Mfg. Co., Yardley Borough. 
Bucks county, Pa.; $25,000; to manuv- 
facture machinery of all kinds; by 
Stephen B. Twining, Yardsley, Pa.: 
Howard C. Matlack, Philadelphia; 
Calvin S. Boyer, Doylestown, Pa.: 





Mary W. Twining, Yardley, Pa. 

Canadian Furnace Co., Ltd., Port 
Colborne, Ont.; $500,000; to manufac- 
ture iron and steel; by provisional di- 
Harvey 
Yates, Chas. A. Collins, Frank W. 
Schelling. 


rectors, [Frank  B. saird, 


Alderman and Robert F. 


of Buffalo, N. Y. 


General Industrial 


The Ohio Machine & Boiler Co. has 
increased its capital stock from $30,- 
000 to $60,000. 

The Otis Steel Co., Cleveland, has 
increased its capital stock from $10,000 
to $10,000,000. 

The Crawford Locomotive & Car Co., 
Streator, Ill., has increased its cayital 
stock from $500,000 to $1,000,000. 

The Vulcan Steam Shovel Co., To- 
ledo, O., has reduced its capital stock 
from $525,000 to $1,000. 

The Bell Coal & Iron Co., Cincin- 
nati, has changed its name to the Bell 
Coal & Mining Co. 

The Manistee Iron Works Co., 
Manistee, Mich., has decreased its cap- 
ital from $800,000 to $300,000. 

The Westwent Lead & Zinc Co., 
Detroit, has increased its capital stock 
from $22,500 to $45,000. 

The Kelley Boiler Co., Wellsville, 
O., has changed its name to the Con- 
solidated Heating Co. 

The Goby Engine Co., Cleveland. 
has changed its name to the Engines 
Holding Co. 

The Hammond Sheet Metal Co., St 
Louis, has increased its capital stock 
from $10,000 to $20,000. 

The Knox Engineering Co., Chi- 
cago, has changed its name to the 
Knox-Heskett Co., and increased its 
capital stock from $20,000 to $100,000 

The Kenney Machinery Co. In 
dianapolis, Ind., which will issue $30,- 
000 preferred stock, advises that it 
is not adding any new equipment. 

The Shirley Radiator & Foundry 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind., has increased 
its capital stock from $100,000 to 
$250,000. 

The Spicer Tabulating Machine Co., 
Washington, D. C., has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $200,- 
000. 

The corporate name of the Ameri- 
can-Abell Engine & Thresher Co., 
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Ltd., Toronto, Can., has been changed 
to the Canadian Rumely Co., Ltd. 


The Standard Electric Tool Co., Cin- 


cinnati, recently incorporated, advises 


that it is not ready to give out infor- 
mation as yet regarding its organization. 

The Allsop Process Co., St. Louis, 
whose plant was recently damaged by 
fire, has leased a building, 600 feet x 
610 feet on South Sixth street, that 
city, and the factory is in operation. 

The Kansas City Metal Products 
Co., 1422 Walnut street, Kansas City. 
whose recent incorporation was noted, 
is Offering to manufacturers a com- 
posite metal of copper and steel. 

The Buchanan Electric Steel Co.. 
Chicago, which recently increased its 
capital stock, advises that there will! 
be no new equipment purchased at 
present. 

S. Forsythe, A. C. Warne and R. H. 
O. McDonough, Washington, Pa., have 
applied for a charter for the Standard 
Sheet Metal & Mfg. Co., to manufacture 
iron and steel sheets. 

A. G. Wagner, Wheeling, W. Va., 
has purchased all stock in the Assets 
Purchasing Co. and removed the main 
office of that concern from 919 Citizens 
building, Cleveland, to Wheeling. 

The Nashold Centrifugal Machmery 
Co., Davis Junction, Ill, recently in- 
corporated, advises that it has not been 
fully organized and will not be for 
some time. Stock is being sold at 
present. 

A. H. Wiggin, Herman Waldeck 
and John C. McKeen have been ap- 
pointed as members of a_ bankers’ 
committee to represent the banks In 
the re-organization of the McCrum- 
Howell Co. 

The Western Iron & Foundry Co, 
Wichita, Kan., advises that it has com- 
pleted all improvements which it pro- 
posed to make to its machine shop. It 
has purchased a complete lot of new 
machinery which is now in transit. 

R. Mansfeld & Son, Louisville, manu- 
facturers of store and office fixtures, 
are preparing to enter the metal fixture 
trade, and have leased an _ additional 
building to enable the necessary manu- 
facturing operations to be carried on. 

The Collingwood Ship Building Co 
has been awarded a contract by the 
Keystone Transportation Co. for the 
construction of a lake and_ canal 
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steamer, to be employed in the grain 
and coal carrying trade between Lake 
Erie and Montreal. 

The Kendall Lumber Co., Pittsburgh, 
has commenced construction work on 
new saw mills and a logging railroad 
through its new property in the Cheat 
river valley, W. Va., which it expects 


to have in operation some time this 
year. 
The Hoosier City Boiler Mfg. Co., 


Indianapolis, Ind., which recently took 
over the plant of the Quinlan Boiler 
Co., has just instalied another large 
flanging press and other equipment. It 
also has increased its auxiliary power 
equipment. 

In order to supply accommodations 
for Bethlehem Steel Co. and Lehigh 
Coke Co. employes at Didier, near 
South Bethlehem, Pa., local capitalists 
have formed a company to build 160 
houses to cost upwards of $275,000. 
The houses will be lighted and heated 
with gas from the new coke ovens. 


The Orchard Machinery Mfg. Co.. 
Gasport, N. Y., manufacturer of light 
tractors for farm and orchard work 
and spraying outfits, advises that it 
bought out the old Gasport Motor 
Co. and most of the machinery that 
concern had installed. The latter 
is sufficient to meet present demands. 

The United Foundry & Machine 
Co., Bridgeport, Conn., has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of 
$200,000. William C. Buckelew and 
Philip Dumphry, both of Bridgeport, 
and Andrew Steen, of New York, are 
the incorporators. In speaking of the 
incorporation, Mr. Buckelew said that 
no definite plans had been made as 
yet. 

The Bingham & Garfield, railway 
has placed an order with the Pressed 
Steel Car Co. for 20 general service 
gondola cars of 120,000 pounds capac- 
ity. This order is supplemental to 
one calling for cars of similar large 
capacity type executed by this builder 
some months ago. The Illinois Cen- 
tral railway has placed an order for 
60 to 70 steel coaches with a western 
builder. 

The old plant of the American Ax 


& Tool Co. in East Douglas, Mass., 
has been sold to Hon. Winfield S. 
Schuster, of that place. He is asso- 


ciated with the Haywood mill and the 
Schuster woolen mill, of East Doug- 


las, and several other concerns. The 
property just acquired consists of 
mills and 15 tenement houses. Mr. 


Schuster does not contemplate oper- 
ating the mills at present. 

The Greenfield Tap & Die Corpor- 
ation has been organized and has 
taken over the Wiley & Russell Mfg. 
Co. and the Wells Bros. Co., both of 
Mass., manufacturers of 


Greenfield, 


THE [Ron'T 


corporation has 
stock of $2,000,- 
000, half common and half preferred, 
of which $884,000 preferred and $762,- 


taps and dies. The 
an authorized capital 


issued. Net 
companies 


100 has been 
earnings of the combined 
during the past year were $259,882. 


common 


The Coppus Engineering & Equip- 
ment Co., Worcester, Mass., has been 
incorporated under a Massachusetts 
charter with a capitalization of $50,- 
000, divided into $20,000 preferred and 
$30,000 common stock. Frans C. C. 
Coppus is president and treasurer of 
the company, with Linwood M. Ers- 
kine clerk, and Alexander W. Carlson 
a director. The concern will manu- 
facture and sell the Coppus_ turbo 
blower, for mechanical draft and oth- 
er industrial purposes. 

The Studebaker Corporation reports 
for the year ended Dec. 31, last: 

Net profits from manufacturing, $2,- 
691,848; other income and _ interest, 
$113,089; total income, $2,804,937; of- 
ficers’ salaries, $111,500; depreciation 
reserve, $159,396; net earnings, $2,- 
534,041; interest, $483,981; balance car- 
ried to surplus for year, $944,831. In 
closing his report C. Studebaker Jr. 
says that the company expects to 
market without trouble the entire out- 
put of automobiles, which will be by 
far the output in the 
pany’s history. 

For the purpose of manufacturing all 
kinds of wire rope, the Spencer Wire 
Co., of Worcester and Spencer, Mass., 
has built and equipped a building in 
Wester street, where the Worcester 
plant is. Operations will begin in about 
The new building is of brick, 
60 x 120 feet, two 
stories high. In the rear is a new 
structure, 24 x 60 feet, one story, 
which will be occupied as a galvaniz- 
ing mill. The old fashioned hot 
method will be employed in the latter 


largest com- 


a week. 
mill construction, 


plant. Employment will be given to 
70 hands in the new line of work. 
The Curtiss Motor Co., Hammonds- 


port, N. Y., advises that its organiza- 
tion is in the nature of a holding com- 
pany for the various Curtiss enterprises, 
all of which are well established in fac- 
tories fully equipped for the manufac- 
ture of aeronautical motors and Curtiss 
aeroplanes. The extent of the -output 
will depend upon the demand for aero- 
planes and aeronautical motors. The 
company has facilitics for putting out 
100 machines during the year, and will 
be prepared to make immediate deliver- 
ies. As the company’s factories are 
fully equipped to handle this amount of 
business, there is no intention of build 
ing for the present. 

The senior class of Sheffield scienti- 
fic school of Yale university, while on 


a tour of inspection of leading in- 
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dustrial plants, visited the plant of 
the Mesta Machine Co. at West 
Homestead, Pittsburgh, on April 2. 
Some of the important features of the 
An inspection of the gear 


visit were: 
cutting department, where teeth are 
cut in iron and steel gears ranging 


up to 30 feet in diameter; an inspec- 


tion of the steam-hydraulic forging 
press, as constructed by the Mesta 
company from the patents of Haniel 


& Lueg, Dusseldorf, Germany; an in- 
spection of the power plant, which is 
equipped with units built at the Mes- 
ta plant. Another interesting feature 


was the inspection of a large engine 


bed-plate casting which, with sink- 
heads, gates, etc., removed, weighed 
252,000 pounds. Six ladles of iron, 


simultaneously tapped from large air 


furnaces, were required to pour the 
casting. This bed plate is for the 
engine being built for the Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co.; the engine 
will weigh 1,300,000 pounds when 
completed. 
Trade Notes 

The Standard Steel Co., which oc- 


cupied temporary offices in the Cuya- 
Cleveland, has again 
the works in 


hoga building, 
located the offices at 
Bedford, O. 

The American Steam Gage & Valve 
Co., 208 Camden street, Boston, has 
removed its New York office to the 
ground floor of 114-118 Liberty street. 
with Chas. A. Allen as manager. 

The Pittsburgh Shafting Co., of De- 
troit, has recently added to its stock. 
20 to 30-carbon case hardening steel 


in sizes of % inch to 4 inches in 
round and ¥&% inch to 1% inches in 
hexagon; also 3% per cent. cold 


drawn nickel steel in sizes of 3¢ inch 
to 1% inches in round and 9-16 inch 
stock. 


to 1 inch in hexagon 


Fires 


The Boyd Iron Works, Richmond, 
Va., recently suffered a loss of $30,000 
through fire. 

Fire at the plant of the R. L. 
Barnes Safe & Lock Co., Richmond, 


Va., caused a loss of $60,000. 


The Brown Copper & Brass Roll 
ing Mills, at New Toronto, Can... 


were badly damaged by fire on April 
7, causing a loss of $125,000, covered 
by insurance. The plant will be im 
mediately rebuilt and is expected to 
be in operation again in four months 

The plant of the Standard Iron 
Co., of Deseronto, Ont., was damaged 
by fire to the of $50,000 on 
April 7, the elevator, room. 
store house boiler being 
gutted. The partly 
by insurance. 


extent 
engine 
and room 


loss is covered 

















